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REVIEWS 


Excursions in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; 
including Notices of the State of Public 
Opinion in those Countries, and Anecdotes of 
their Courts. By Robert Bremner, Esq. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

We confess we feel lively apprehensions lest the 
wers of steam which have been turned of late 

ears with so much address to the purposes of 

jocomotion, should be also applied by some nice 
contrivance to the production of travellers’ nar- 
ratives. ‘The machine-authorship would proba- 
bly surpass in exterior — and certainly 
could not be more shallow or unsubstantial 
than the hand-manufactured volumes of the 
present day. If such a consummation should 
take place, then criticism, too, must be driven 
by a high-pressure engine. In fact, the multi- 
plication of books of travels of the most flimsy 
texture goes on so rapidly that the time is 
dose at hand when any well-informed person 
may, without stirring beyond the precincts of 
his library and boudoir, give the world an ac- 
count of his peregrinations, quite as instructive 
and as much impressed with the characters of 
life and reality as most of the Journals published 
now-a-days. Here is Mr. Bremner, who favoured 
the public, in the course of last spring, with an 
account of his excursions in Russia. We com- 
plained at the time (see Atheneum, Nos. 589, 
590) of his excessive loquacity ; we said that 
he was superficial; that he covered the ground 
too fast, and also the paper; that he made very 
rapid journeys and very large volumes. Yet 
now he comes forward bowing, and says, with a 
smile by way of preface, that he ascribes the 
success of his former volumes to the praises 
bestowed on them by the literary press; the 
volumes, forsooth, were good, but in vain would 
they have spread their sheets to the breeze if the 
propitious cherubs of the weekly and monthly 
choirs had not puffed them forward on their 
course. Toone so sensible of kindness it would 
be an ill-judged economy to refuse credit for the 
merit he possesses. We acknowledge, therefore, 
that Mr. Bremner is an agreeable writer of the 
light kind, with a facility of pen capable of stock- 
ing, in a short time, a subscription library. His 
volumes are easily read by a practised eye; a 
single glance at each page suffices; they may 
be perused @ ricochets with great fidelity. He 
seems to be animated by the spirit of enjoyment ; 
an air of hilarity and good-humour therefore 
prevails throughout his pages. His remarks on 
the nations visited by him are, with a few excep- 
tions, liberal and kindly; but, as opinions, they 
are always precipitate, and betoken little more 
than the author’s feelings of satisfaction. But 
let us hasten forward and join our author as he 
joyfully prepares to quit the bustle of the sugar- 
baking, money-making city of Hamburg. At 
ten o'clock at night he commenced his journey 
in the manner described as follows :— 

“We had imagined that our travelling escort 
through Holstein would consist of only one large and 
lonely vehicle, in which we might sleep away our 
night-journey across this drowsy region as lazily and 
peacefully as even the fattest of Hanseatic burghers 
could desire. Great, therefore, was our surprise to 
find, in addition to the stately diligence, a goodly 
tail of cars, dillies, glass-coaches, and nondescripts, 
paraded in the narrow street as lengthily and as 
heterogeneously as the goodliest tail, political or 
Vehicular, to be seen in any part of Christendom. 
In explanation of this display, it must be stated 
that however small may be the number of travellers 
leaving Hamburg on other nights of the week, on 
the evenings preceding the days on which the steamer 


by way of pre-eminence, the diligence, must be 
reinforced by every variety of transport that the city 
can muster. From the lumbering ei/-wagen to the 
rickety arm-chair, all are in demand. Such is the 


march of travelling in these restless times. Not | 


many years have elapsed, when any person intend- 
ing to traverse Holstein had to wait several days 
before he could get-a companion to share his carriage 
—but now, the case iscompletely reversed ; thanks to 
good roads and regular steam-boats, the traveller 
finds so many competitors, that, if he neglect to en- 
gage a place betimes, he must endure the honour of 
bringing up the rear of some long procession, like 
that just described, in, it may be, a crazy luggage 
car, without roof to cover him or bench to sit on.” 

Notwithstanding the increased intercourse 
overland between Kiel and Hamburg, the good 
Holsteiners have as yet made but little progress 
in the arts of travelling, and the stranger is 
obliged to change his vehicle three or four times 
in the course of a journey of sixty miles, As the 
territories of Denmark are interposed between 
the Hanse towns Hamburg and Lubeck, the 
communication between these is under the con- 
trol of that kingdom, which seems to have com- 
pletely defeated the long entertained project of a 
railway between the Hanse towns, connecting 
the Elbe and Baltic. It is not, perhaps, so much 
for the sake of Kiel that the Danish government 
is so averse to that undertaking, as for fear that 
the transmission of merchandise to Lubeck by 
the railway, might reduce the number of ships 
visiting the Baltic, and consequently the duties 
paid at Elsinore, which constitute a large item 
of the Danish revenue. Mr. Bremner informs 
us that there is little wood in Holstein; that the 
neat hedges of low stone fences, have an English 
look. We have always entertained the belief 
that Holstein is the’ part of Europe in which the 
old-fashioned agriculture has been carried to its 
greatest perfection; where there is the greatest 
quantity of fine, umbrageous, park timber; and 
we have been used to consider as the character- 
istic of that country, the height of its green 
hedges, which completely hide the scenery from 
the travelleron the road. Our author's descrip- 
tion does not square with our preconceived 
notions; but, when we consider that his only 
acquaintance with Holstein was made in a jour- 
ney across it during the night, we cannot help 
thinking that he describes the whole principality 
from the parish in which he opened his eyes at 
sunrise. Kiel, and the other little towns of this 
part of the world, join the extreme neatness of 
the polished substantial towns of Holland to 
purer air, great amenity of surrounding land- 
skip, and the superior adornment of a civilized, 
happy, and extremely well-looking population. 
Perhaps our author may quarrel with us for 
calling them civilized; at least, in his account of 
their learned men, (for he studied their literature 
also in the course of his nocturnal journey,) he 
deals out to them but a sparing meed of praise : 
yet, as he forgets to enumerate among the learned 
Holsteiners the two Niebuhrs—the great father, 
andthe greater son, the latter of whom hasdone for 
history as much as Copernicus did for astronomy 
—we feel justified in refusing implicit submission 
to his judgment. The British islands, the active 
foci of speculation and practical improvement, 
have supplied an a spirit, it appears, even 
to this quiet nook of the continent :— 

“The person now universally considered the best 
agriculturist in the province is an Irish gentleman, 
who labours on the system pursued in Scotland. 
With other domestic importations from that econo- 
mical country, he wisely brought over such a large 
stock of industry and thrift, that his marvellous in- 
novations form the subject of general talk among 
the natives, who, without absolutely going the length 
of considering him in league with the evil one, very 





leaves Kiel for the Danish capital, the rse of 
passengers is so great, that the huge carriage, called, 





g lly believe that some strange spirit aids him in 
devising such machines as no mere earthly farmer 





could ever have dreamt of without mysterious aid. 
Some of them, however, are beginning to suspect 
that, after all, the great secret of this warlock’s pro- 
sperity lies in his method with servants, his early 
hours, and general activity in superintending every- 
thing with the master’s eye. His property is situ- 
ated near Lubeck, and is about 1,400 acres in extent. 
It was purchased on moderate terms, and repays his 
outlay so advantageously, that others, possessed of 
equal activity and intelligence, have every tempta- 
tion to follow him to this new, and, as yet, not over- 
crowded country.” 

The voyage from Kiel to the Danish capital, 
among the islands, is, in summer, delightful. 
The island of Amager, or Amak, a low tract, 
about three times the size of the Isle of Dogs, 
lies in front of Copenhagen, which, however, it 
does not conceal. It was peopled above two 
centuries ago by a colony from North Holland, 
whose posterity still retain their picturesque 
many-coloured costume, as well as their habits 
of industry and good husbandry. But, as our 
author shines in description, we shall extract his 
account of his approach to the capital of Den- 
mark :— 

“Our sail for the last two hours was one of the 
most beautiful that can be imagined. The impres- 
sions were so new and lively that none of us can 
forget the excitement of the scene. All were struck 
by beauties of which they had previously heard so 
little ; and all acknowledged that the first appear- 
ance of Copenhagen is among the finest in the world. 
Only one or two of the capitals of Europe make so 
gallant a show on approaching them. The Danish 
capital in fact is a complete triumph of art and 
taste ; it is beautiful in spite of its position, which is 
perhaps the worst imaginable, yet with such admira- 
ble skill are its buildings grouped, that it looks finer 
than some cities which enjoy the advantage of mag. 
nificent situations. Nature has here done little, man 
a great deal. In the city itself, towers, some light, 
some massive; in the basins, masts tapering and 
graceful; on the heights behind, trees of great size 
and beauty: and along the flat shore, dense masses 
of foliage already in summer splendour: such at first 
are the only objects standing out from the huge piles 
of building, till ere long these masses break down 
into palaces, churches, and fortresses. By and by 
we distinguish, in front, ramparts and moles, stretch- 
ing far out into the sea: while new life is added to 
the scene, by the many ships from every country 
waiting in the roadstead for a favourable breeze to 
get up the Baltic, or swiftly shooting on for the 
Sound. Elsinore, too, with literary recollections 
endearing it to every Englishman, is in sight. The 
more distant coast of Sweden, with the houses of 
Malmo, are sparkling in the setting sun. While 
here before us, just as we enter the noble file of ships 
lined out from the harbour as if to grace our arrival, 
the little landing-place and rampart-walk are covered 
with thousands of holiday idlers come to witness the 
entrance of a steamer—and a fine display they make, 
all in their gayest attire.” 

We shall not delay our readers with Mr. 
Bremner’s enumeration of the works of Thor- 
waldsen which now adorn the Danish capital ; nor 
shall we devote ourselves to the supererogatory 
labour of correcting his mistake, in saying that 
the great sculptor is the only man of eminent 
ability which Denmark has produced in modern 
times. Does he not know that Rask was a Dane, 
and likewise Malte-Brun, who has left no equal 
behind him in his department of learning? It 
would be more discreet in travellers to avoid 
altogether adverting to the literature of countries, 
of the languages of which they acknowledge 
themselves wholly ignorant. To be sure, our 
author discovered that there is a resemblance 
between the Scottish dialect and Danish; so 
that good Scotch, he says, is bad Danish;—no 
doubt, it is very bad Danish. In like manner, 
it is thought on our eastern coast, that mumbled 
English makes Dutch ; and we have even known 
a cockney, who imagined that by mincing his 
native tongue he made a step towards speaking 
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French. We must now pay a hasty visit to the 
royal castle of Fredericksborg, situate on a small 
lake, not far from Copenhagen :-— 

“ This fabric, though dating only from the time of 
Frederick LV., is admired as one of the most perfect 
specimens of Gothic architecture now existing in 
Europe. Its extensive courts cover several islands 
so completely, and the walls rise from water of such 
depth all round, that, at first, it seems to spring from 
the bottom of the lake itself, without the support of 
intervening island or rock of any kind. The resound- 
ing drawbridge, and massive portcullis, form a fit 
prologue to a feudal palace, after passing which, we 
had still several corridors to traverse before coming 
to the principal pile. * * Here little has been in- 
jured by time. It is such a green and perfect speci- 
men of a taste now passed. away, that we gaze with 
wonder on its assemblage of, pointed windows, lofty 
turrets, and frowning bastions, enlivened with stiff 
stutely figures of other days, in marble and stone, 
looking coldly down on the modern intruders. ‘The 
castellan now appeared, and’ by the amount of the 
fee, a fixed sum for each party of visitors, which he 
demanded, raised our expettations not a little of the 
marvels which his keys would open up tous within 
this fair exterior. We first ‘visited ‘the beautifal 
chapel in which the kings of Denmark are crowned. 
It is one of the finest sights we have.ever s¢en—quite 
a Gothic gem. The eye scarcely reaches the airy 
vault, and so profuse are the carvings on seats and 
walls, that it is some time before we select a particu- 
lar object on which to admire the elaborate richness 
of the work. Among the various objects, the altar 
soon fixes the attention. It is lofty and of most 
beautiful design, with pinnacles and carvings in tlie 
richest style of Gothic art: the front consists almost 
entirely of massive silver, highly polished, laid on the 
darkest ebony.” 

Cronenborg Castle, at Elsinore, is a structure 
equally remarkable, though of different character. 
It is, according to our author, the most beautiful 


of all the Gothic structures now remaining entire 
in Europe, with the exception perhaps of Windsor 


Castle. ‘The elegance of its proportions give it, 
notwithstanding its great extent, the light and 
graceful air of a building raised wholly for orna- 
ment, yet it is a strong and substantial fortress, 
projecting into the sea, garnished with scarps, 
ditches, stockades, and completely commanding 
the Sound in every direction. In this castle 
was confined the unfortunate Matilda, sister of 
our George III, and wife of Christian VIL, 
through whose cruel jealousy she died broken- 
hearted at the early age of twenty-three. ‘This 
ill-fated young queen wrote with a diamond on 
the window of one of her apartments, in Fre- 
dericksborg Castle, a line from Shakspeare— 
Lord, keep me innocent; make others great. 

That pane of glass: is now guarded from 
injury by wire. But to return to Elsinore, how 
could our inquisitive traveller visit that classic 
spot, without seeking out some relic of the great 
dramatist’s ‘ Prince of Denmark’? It is true that 
the good people of the place have no tradition 
whatever of Prince Hamlet; yet our zealous 
author was confident that he found the haunts 
and the grave of the royal Dane, close to the 
site of the modern palace of Marienlyst; and on 
what ground does he arrive at this conclusion? 
Why, because that palace “ stands literally in 
view of such a height as that described by 
Horatio, in the words— 


But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o'er the dews of yon high eastern hill. 


Land indeed (the coast of Sweden) may be 
seen to the eastward from that castle, but cer- 
tainly no high hill; nor is there any justness in 
the supposition, that Shakspeare thought of 
painting the scenery of Elsinore. Will Mr. 
Bremner say, whether he saw on that low coast 
any rocks like those described by Horatio, when 
he speaks of 
the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea? 


And again— 
The very place puts toys of desperation, 
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Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

But enough of this. Although our author did 
find scratched on a stone, by some cockney 
hand, “ Here lies Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 
and Norway,” we still remain incredulous; not 
being over desirous to locate forcibly the crea- 
tions of poetry, which is itself so well able 

—— to give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

We shall pass over Mr. Bremner’s discussion 
of the knotty question of the Sound Dues, and 
the commercial system of the Baltic. His asser- 
tion that the Danes, notwithstanding certain 
painful recollections, are attached to England, 
appears not entitled to much attention. He did 
not possess the language of the country, and 
even if he did, he could not have immediately 
pera the mask of courtesy, nor could he 
nave told at once the little circumstances which 
determine for the moment the unstable current 
of popular liking. If our author’s anecdote be 
true, that the king of Denmark shows a marked 
dislike to British naval officers, we find it hard 
to reconcile such a proof of weakness of mind 
with his Majesty's general reputation for good 
sense and generous feelings. One paragraph of 
our author's political reflections, we quote as a 
lyse of his candour; premising, that he is, as 
ie informs us in his preface, a Conservative :— 

“ Regarding the state of public opinion among the 
Danes, one fact struck us very remarkably—viz. 
that, in reference to the two parties which divide 
English society, their sympathy is exclusively with 
the liberal one. Let his own political leanings be 
what they may, every candid traveller will attest 
that this partiality prevails here more strongly even 
than in other foreign countries. It would not per- 
haps be difficult to account for this leaning, now 
universal on the continent; but we are at present 
neither reasoning on it, nor inquiring whether it 
portend a wholesome state of public feeling abroad— 
all that we now seek to do is to record the fact, that 
—whatever be the reason, or whatever the conse- 
quences it may lead to—universally, even under the 
most monarchical governments, there is no fellow 
feeling with the strictly Conservative party in Great 
Britain. The names of Peel and Stanley are known 
only to the few, while those of Brougham and Russell 
are familiar ‘as household words’ all over the con- 
tinent.” 

The only symptom of an anti-liberal (we could 
almost call it an illiberal) feeling in our author's 
pages, is his disposition to place himself in direct 
opposition to the opinions of Mr. Laing, whom 
he evidently has in his eye as often as he alludes 
to the misapprehensions of former travellers in 
Scandinavia. We have given it as our opinion, 
(see Atheneum, No. 593,) that Mr. Laing im- 
bibed during his residence in Norway, something 
of the bitterness of national feeling, which un- 
fitted him in some degree to be an impartial 
observer of Sweden, and rendered his account of 
the latter kingdom so much inferior to his de- 
lightful volume on Norway. But though we 
condemned in him a disposition to disparage 
Sweden, we do not therefore mean to commend 
a writer, who far more rapid in his movements, 
and more superficial in his habits of observing 
than Mr. Laing, thinks fit to balance the account 
between the two nations by crying down Norway, 
and finding Sweden all perfection. But before 
we fly over Norway with him, we must hear his 
account of a very remarkable personage whom 
he met with in Gottenburg. This was Mr. Lloyd, 
the author of ‘ Field Sports of the North of Eu- 
rope,’ who resides near Lake Venern, in the 
interior of Sweden, about sixty miles from the 
coast :— 

“ Before seeing our frank countryman (says our 
author), we had figured him to ourselves a gruff 
savage of the wild, a sort of man of the woods, whose 
talk would be solely of bears; but we found him as 
mild and gentlemanly in manners as in appearance, 











and as intelligent on other subjects as on his daily 


sports. He was in true sportsman’s dishabille with 
pistols, guns, powder-flasks, fishing-rods, English 
newspapers, &c., strewed about his apartment in 
becoming confusion. He is a very good-looking ma 
with a fine expressive face, and pale, but healthy 
complexion He must be about forty-five years of 
age, but hist hin high temples and light hair contri. 
butetogive him a much more youthfulexpression. He 
has been represented as little, but, though not heavily 
made, is really tall and muscular. * * He isa remark. 
ably acute, thinking man. He gets rapidly over hig 
subjects, but seizes all the striking and useful points, 
He converses freely, but with great modesty, about 
his own exploits. All the world knows that he is 
the greatest extirpator of bears that ever existed 
having probably killed more of them with his own 
hand than any ten hunters now alive. Nor are his 
deeds to be undervalued, as mere idle amusement: 
in amusing himself, he is conferring a great benefit 
on his neighbours, who suffer inconceivable damage 
from the destruction of cattle, &c., by the bears, So 
considerable are the losses sustained in this way, that 
the Governor of Wermeland, the province in which 
he resides, in a report to government of the de. 
struction occasioned by bears and other wild animals, 
states that no less than 1603 oxen and sheep had 
been destroyed within his bounds in a single year, 
Whoever helps, therefore, to deliver the community 
from such serious losses, is a public benefactor; and 
as such the Swedish government regards Mr. Lloyd, 
who has been honoured with the personal attentions 
of the king, and holds some honorary situation from 
his majesty. © * Short as our intercourse with the 
peasants had been, we remarked that they all look 
on our countryman as a kind of hero—a second 
Hercules. Wondrous are the tales told by the 
winter-hearth of his courage and his long wanderings 
in the forest, without companion, without shelter, 
without covering, and—what to them is most mar- 
vellous of all—without food. They cannot imagine 
how a human being should be able to live as they 
see him do when in their excursions together, on only 
one meal in the twenty-four hours; nor have they 
any wish to be placed in circumstances which would 
make it desirable to be able to imitate another quality 
which he is said to possess, that of having the power 
to take enough of food at once to support him for 
several days.” 

Our author does ample justice to the romantic 
country forming the frontier of Norway. He 
likes to show how much he can make of a good 
scene. But, alas! for the poor Norwegians. 
Their literature, he tells us, is very low; and this 
he ascribes to the too great abundance of period- 
ical literature: an opinion resting on the meta- 
phor that the intellectual soil is exhausted by 
repeated cropping. Yet he complains of the 
want of newspapers. ‘To be sure,” he adds, 
with much naiveté, ‘we could not have read it, 
had we got one; but to the traveller there is 
always some satisfaction even in looking ata 
newspaper, though he understands nothing more 
than the title and printer’s name.” It is laugh- 
able to hear Mr. Bremner disserting on the dif- 
ference between the Swedish and Norse languages, 
while he remains quite ignorant of the fact that 
the latter hardly differs from the Danish. He 
informs us also, that while in Germany the 
Roman character is now much employed, in 
Sweden and Norway the Gothic character 1s 
alone used. This is, however, quite a mistake: 
in Scandinavia the Gothic character has been 
almost completely supplanted by the Roman. 
The works of all modern writers—Tegner, Gejer, 
Fryxell, &c.—are all printed in Roman letters. 
The charge of general incorrectness applies to 
our author's examples of, as well as to his stric- 
tures on, the Swedish language. . 

The descriptions of Norwegian scenery which 
we find here are pleasing enough, but they want 
nevertheless the simplicity and breadth of man- 
ner necessary to produce a striking effect im 
verbal painting. The chaos of wild rocks, foam- 
ing cataracts, and dark forests, needs not to be en- 


larged on; the multiplication of details detracts 
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from its grandeur. We shall therefore hasten 
to leave a country which our author, with very 
jnsufficient reason, taxes with immorality; in 
which the sabbath, he says, is ill observed; for 
the Norwegians not only buy lobsters, but even 
amuse themselves on a Sunday. Nay, he goes 
much farther; for after describing the Stgrthing, 
or parliament of Norway, as an assembly of prac- 
tical men who sensibly and assiduously perform 
their public duties—after telling us that the 
name of the Lagthing means “ Division” (it 
means the Law-committee), and after ucknow- 
ledging the prosperity of the kingdom, he pro- 
ceeds to say that the Norwegians are not fitted 
for the measure of freedom which they enjoy. 
This is a remarkably audacious assertion from a 
flimsy writer who is in general prudent enough 
to keep a middle course in his opinions. Have 
the Norwegians, in any single instance, abused 
their liberty ? Are nations which have been free 
from time immemorial, to be now deprived of 
freedom, just in order that slavery may fit them 
for it? But our author, through fear of appear- 
ing to tread in the steps of Mr. Laing, has 
bounded off to the very verge of illiberality and 
absurdity. He certainly has not attended to his 
own wise admonitions conveyed as follows :— 

“Once more, then, gentlemen travellers, use your 
ears as well as your eyes. If you do not wish to tra- 
duce a whole people, court the conversation of the 
intelligent. Correct your own rash inferences by their 
matured experience. As none know the manners of 
a country so well as the people of that country, a 
single grain of their solid knowledge is worth a whole 
bushel of your flimsy impressions.” 

Returning into Sweden, Mr. Bremner visited 
Dalecarlia,—a name unknown to the Swedes, 
who call the country so named by foreigners, 
Dalerna, or the Valleys. He touches but lightly 
on the peculiarities of the mining district, which 
has, however, been amply described by Thomson 
and other men of science. The greatest part of 
the capital of Sweden is embarked in these mines 
of copper and iron, yet we have been informed, 
through a proprietor of the Swedish mines, that 
there is a single mine in Cornwall which pro- 
duces more metal than all those round Falun put 
together. From Dannemora, where our author 
descended into the celebrated mines of iron,— 
nearly all of which, we believe, is consumed in 
England in the manufacture of fine cutlery and 
steel springs—he went to Upsal, where he had 
the good luck to make a discovery which gives 
an unusual interest to his narrative. He sought 
the house of Linnzeus for some time in vain; at 
length he found his way towards it, and, while 
looking dubiously at the object of his search, was 
invited in by a lady, who told him that he should 
see not only the house, but the daughter also, of 
Linnxus. This was an unexpected piece of in- 
telligence, negligent biographers having stated 
that the family of Linnzeus had become extinct 
so long since as 1783. Let us hear his own ac- 
count, however, of the visit :— 

“On ascending the stair, however, our doubts were 
completely dispelled. The lady who had first ad- 
dressed us now spoke a little English, on discovering 
What country we belonged to, and ushered us into a 
neat little carpeted parlour, where we found the per- 
sonage in question, Louisa von Linné herself, seated 





in a high-backed arm-chair,in company with another 

lady. Her appearance was highly interesting, but 
indicated a degree of feebleness both bodily and | 
mental, which her eighty-seven years but too amply 
justified. Ter grey silk gown and crimped cap | 
spoke of a bygone taste, but were in excellent keep- | 
ing with her venerable age; while the tidy look of | 
everything about her indicated the unforgotten habits 

of orderand cleanliness in which she had been trained. 

She attempted to rise when we approached, and | 
seemed highly gratified on learning that we were all | 
from such far countries, and had come in search of | 
her father's house, out of regard to his great fame. | 


tively all that is said. The sharp scrutinizing glance 
which she cast at each of us ere she consented to 
give us a pinch from her silver snuff-box, was highly 
amusing. We might be relic-hunters—such seemed 
to be the thought passing in her mind—and would 
not restore it. The extended hand was almost with- 
drawn—but a second survey removed her suspicion, 
and the antique implement made its circuit from one 
to the other of us with all the reverence due to the 
name which it bore. Our visit evidently gave her 
great pleasure ; it seemed as though she had never 
known the extent of her father’s fame: she could 
scarcely understand how people from such distant 
countries could know or have heard aught about a 
Swedish professor. The other ladies were obligingly 
communicative, and mentioned that the fortune left 
by her father was so considerable, that she has been 
able to retain all her life the country seat purchased 
by him, which is so near that she spends a great part 
of the year there. As we took her hand at parting, 
and felt the sands of life ebbing so fast that a few 
weeks might lay her by his side, we rejoiced that our 
idle visit had shed a glimpse of joy over the last hours 
of a great man’s child.” 

This lady died on the 21st of last March, at 
the venerable age of ninety. Her fortune de- 
scended to two ladies, grand-daughters of Lin- 
neus. From this portrait of the descendant of a 
great man, we turn to the portrait of an eminent 
philosopher still living, and whose additions to 
the pyramid of science are perhaps of a more 
stable though less brilliant character than those 
made by the great botanist. 


“When Berzelius returned he received us with 
great cordiality. We were much struck with his 
appearance—judging by the appearance of some of 
the German savans, we had expected to find him an 
odd out-of-the-way kind of being; but he is totally 
devoid of affectation either in dress or manner. Men 
of eminence in Germany startle the stranger in quite 
a different way ; they may look like men of genius, 
but would seldom be mistaken for men of sense. 
Their pale faces, long * unkempt’ locks, and anti- 
quated garments afford the most complete contrast 
to the healthy looks and unaffected bearing of this 
Swedish rival. In fact, from his dress, ease of manner, 
and total want of pretension, he might pass in any 
society in Europe, not for Berzelius the great chemist, 
but Berzelius the well-bred gentleman. In place of 
Dr. Faustus’ garments, he sports a smart carriage cap, 
silk vest, and blue coat, very like those of ordinary 
mortals. He is a well-made, good-looking man, of 
the middle size, rather stout than otherwise, but with 
nothing in his appearance to make us suspect that 
he had gout, and found it necessary to drink chaly- 
beate water. In a visit to Paris, the preceding sum- 
mer, they had tried to kill him with kindness, but 
judging by his looks, we should say, he will survive 
many such assaults ; he travels much, and proposed 
an early visit to Copenhagen. If his manner be un- 
affected, his conversation is equally so: it has nothing 
of the shop about it. Not that he shunned—for that 
in him would have been affectation of the worst kind 
—all allusion to his own science. Part of the con- 
versation (which was carried on chiefly in English 
with the aid of an occasional theft from German), 
turned on our eminent scientific men; and nothing 
could have been more becoming than the liberality 
with which he praised these his worthy fellow- 
labourers. Faraday, Buckland, Sedgwick, Jameson, 
all came in for the deserved meed of approbation ; 
but the Wernerians of course did not escape without 
a gentle pat. When he remarked that their warm 
attachment to the principles of their school, was ina 
great measure attributable to their affection for its 
head, whom his pupils worshipped asa kind of deity, 
and, therefore, regarded every departure from his 
lessons as sacrilege—it struck us that the same may 
soon be said of himself and of his school. His pupils 
revere him with boundless affection ; but they must 
expect in their turn to be termed ‘ antiquated.’ ” 


With these pleasing delineations in our mind 
we shall close our author’s volumes. His com- 
ments on the character of the Swedes, and moral 
condition of the country, betray a perverse de- 
termination to hold original opinions, without 


too frequent habit of discoursing on politics in 
the most superficial manner, and for the secon- 
dary purposes of society, has the effect of disso- 
ciating in many minds political themes from the 
effort of reasoning ; and many persons, who show 
common sense on other topics, are blindly swayed 
in this by the impulses of groundless antipathies 
and partialities. 





Memoirs of Marriot, Duchess of St. Albans. 
By Mrs, Cornwell Baron-Wilson. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Harriot Mellon, a plebeian of the lowest caste, 
by becoming Duchess of St. Albans, exposed 
herself to all the jealousy of the rank she in- 
vaded; and by her acquirement of immense 
wealth, she excited no small degree of envy in 
her former equals, whom she left behind her in 
the race of Tike——the was, consequently, decried 
and derided by many. She became, likewise, by 
her sudden and strange elevation, a mark for 
all those who pander to the worst tastes of the 
most essentially vulgar part of the community, 
or seek perhaps to be bought off. She was, 
therefore, weekly ridiculed and calumniated in 
print. Her wealth, on the other hand, sur- 
rounded her with humble dependents, who be- 
came her unmeasured eulogists and puffers. No 
wonder, therefore, that the meteor, during the 
remainder of her life, became a miracle dr a 
monster in the eyes of an unjudging multitude. 
But of all the enemies who assaulted her, and all 
those injudicious friends from whom men usually 
invoke the protection of heaven, none has 
laboured so effectually to make this lady ridi- 
culous, as her extravagant eulogist, the author 
of the volumes before us. 

This mismanagement of the case is the more 
obvious, because, in the materials collected for 
the publication were the elements for a pal- 
liation, at least, of much which has been alleged 
against the lady in question. Judging by the 
abstract rules of right, indeed, the example 
which the subject of this biography gave to the 
world in the leading features of her conduct 
was not matter of edification; but when Miss 
Mellon’s early life is fairly taken into account, 
when the circumstances in which she was born 
and reared are considered, and her education 
and her moral environnage weighed, it would 
not be very difficult to prove that, like most 
other persons, she was what those things made 
her: in other words, that her life was the ordinary 
mingled web of good and ill together; containing 
much that was indefensible, much that was 
simply absurd, but much too (in her earlier life, 
especially) that was commendable. An anomaly 
in society, and, in the most serious sense, a 
victim of the false position in which she stood, 
Harriot Mellon, in her career, offered no peculiar 
or novel example by which the world could de- 
rive profit, either in imitation or in avoidance : 
her life, therefore, was not due to history. That 
she ever occupied the prominent place before 
the public eye which made her an object of so 
much curiosity, was the pure result of that ad 
miration of aristocracy, and mean adoration of 
wealth, which are the characteristics of the pre- 
sent generation. At her death, therefore, she 
should have been committed to the oblivion of 
the tomb; and the publication of her life, save 
as a question of mere pecuniary enterprise, would 
have been injudicious and unjustifiable. 

We do not mean by this to assert that a bio- 
graphy of Miss Mellon could not have been 
made an interesting or a profitable work; no 
human life that can command attention is with- 
out its moral or its legitimate interest. In the 
hands of a German art-writer, her’s would have 








yielded matter for much curious speculation on 







the elements which go to the artistic character, 


Her speech is almost gone, but she still follows atten- | much or accurate information. Unhappily, the | and the results of self-culture. In those of an 
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enlightened and humane philosopher, it would 
have produced a useful commentary on the 
workings of conventional morality, and on the 
hollowness of many pretensions, to which the | 
world too willingly submits. A biography thus | 
composed, however, was not wanted by the | 
public, or by its agents, the booksellers; and 
moreover, Mrs. Baron-Wilson is neither an art- | 
writer nor a philosopher. 

In the history of the Duchess of St. Albans, 
public attention has been principally turned to 
the caprice of fortune which elevated her from 
the stage, to all but unbounded wealth; and to 
the not unparalleled event which subsequently 
raised her to the highest honours of the peerage; 
but the revolution of the wheel which lifted her 
above the squalid and abject poverty of her 
infancy, to the comforts of a respectable profes- 
sional station, is scarcely less worthy of note 
and study. 

In this early portion of her career, there was 
less room for the lady’s-maid morality which 
forms the nauseating offence of Mrs. Wilson's 
biography; and there are parts of her first vo- 
lume full of characteristic and suggestive details. 
Of Miss Mellon’s father, little is known, save 
that he died in her infancy. Her mother was 
the daughter of one of the class of Irish peasants 
called Cottiers—a class whose native tempera- 
ment and acquired habits are admirably displayed 
in Mrs. Wilson’s representation of this striking 
individual. Upon her temperament and on her 
habits education had made no inroads; for she 
received none, “beyond the church prayers, 
taught orally, and the traditional songs and 
— for which the Irish are famed.” The 

rish temperament is essentially artistic: it 
would astound those who have not thought on 
the subject, to enumerate the Irish actors, the 
authors, and the painters and statuaries, who 
figure as contributors to British eminence. It is 
not, therefore, surprising, that under the pressure 
of distress, Harriot’s mother should have turned 
her attention to the stage,—still less so, that her 
intellectual genius found no higher post in the 
rudest itinerant troop, than that of dresser and 
wardrobe-keeper. ‘To this mother the daughter 
owed, beyond doubt, her theatrical tendencies, 
and something also of her leading propensities in 
real life; and the following is Mrs. Wilson’s de- 
scription of her :— ‘ 

“ Judging from her industrious habits, but pas- 
sionate character, as displayed afterwards, Mrs, En- 
twisle, as a girl, must have been one of those speci- 
mens of her countrywomen so frequently seen here, 
who destroy, in one minute of rage, the good cha- 
racter they have earned by ayear’s attention. Clever, 
shrewd, ambitious, artful, and charitable; warmly 
attached, yet passionate beyond controul; good- 
natured, yet designing; friendly, yet abusive ; she 
must have been one of the greatest anomalies of 
human nature. Loving her daughter to idolatry, 
she nevertheless took advantage of that daughter's 
generosity by false means. With but one steady 
aim through life, viz. the aggrandizement of her 
child, (which she pursued without deviating for any 
obstacle,) yet her cruelty towards poor Harriot was 
such as to endanger the girl’s life many times, and 
even to inspire her with a dislike for existence under 
the harshness of her only relation. * * Mrs. En- 
twisle had been gifted with extraordinary personal 
beauty in her youth, which was evident from the 
traces remaining in her advanced life, and described 
by numbers who recollect her earlier. Strong natural 
sense, and a woman’s quick observation, enabled 
her to acquire a certain tone of manners from the 
actresses whom she attended ; and many good judges 
of manners,who had a prejudice against Mrs. Entwisle 
from the histories of her violence, were agreeably 
surprised at the quiet, well-bred demeanour she could 
assume in society, when after events enabled: her to 
associate with a grade superior to her own.” 


Shortly after the death of Mr. Mellon, his 





widow united herself in second marriage with a 


fiddler, named Entwisle, in his own person the 
orchestra of the starving troop, and a man de- 
scribed as of low and dissipated habits. The 
united earnings of the couple scarcely kept them 
above absolute want ; and the simplest rudiments 
of education, doled out by fits and snatches, 
were the utmost they contrived to impart to their 
infant charge. As soon also as the services of 
the child could be made useful at the theatre, 
they were put into requisition; and thencefor- 
ward the green-room became her gymnasium 
and her college. Fitful and capricious as was 
the kindness of the Entwisles, hard as were 
their exactions, and revolting as were their 
habits, it abundantly appears that their daughter, 
in her earliest struggles and in her brightest 
prosperity, was alike unsparing in her devotion 
to them. ‘Towards them, she demonstrated all 
the warmth of affection, and all the uncalculating 
generosity which belonged to her Irish blood. 
It may be, that habituated from infancy to their 
violent tempers, their extravagancies, and mean- 
nesses, she was not acutely sensible to their 
degradation ; but it does not often happen that 
lowliness, when it attains to wealth and distinc- 
tions, is so very indifferent to the ridicule at- 
tached by its new associates to the having poor 
and vulgar connexions, or is so long-suffering 
on the score of incessant annoyances, Little, 
too, as the school in which Miss Mellon was 
bred was favourable to intellectual culture, it 
was still less so to moral training. It is, there- 
fore, not more surprising that she should have 
attained to the station she occupied in a metro- 
politan theatre, than that she should have 
previously avoided all that is deplorable and hate- 
ful in a stroller’s career. 

But with such antecedents, it is impossible to 
conceive that the actress could have possessed 
exalted and dignified feelings, refined views of 
life (such as Mrs. Wilson has bestowed on her), 
or been wisely scrupulous in new and untried 
temptations. That she should have been labo- 
rious, charitable, cheerful, and good-humoured, 
was not incompatible with either her blood or 
education; but she could not have possessed any- 
thing heroic in her habits or disposition. Coarse 
and superficial notions on morals, a huckaback 
good-humour, an impulsive promptitude to ill- 
considered action, in good or in evil, were the 
necessitated results of her temperament and 
position. More could not have been justly ex- 
pected of her; and a simple biography that had 
thus painted her would have been the kindest to 
her memory, and would have the most faithfully 
explained the undeniable overt acts which have 
rendered her, in our author's own words, “a nine 
days’ wonder” with the unthinking and the weak. 

By a judicious use of such materials, and a 
frank admission of the greater errors of the 
Duchess of St. Albans’ career, it would have been 
possible, with truth and justice, to have made for 
her a tolerable defence. That a young woman 
accepts a doting octagenarian for a husband, and 
suffers him to bequeath her, in his dotage, the 
entire wealth which, of moral right, should have 
= to his children, are circumstances which, 

owever censurable, are neither new nor rare. 


There are but too many, we fear, acting or ready 
to act in this spirit; and this, too, without the 
temptations which beset the actress,—the expe- 
rience of bitter poverty passed, the uncertainty 


and the hardships of theatrical life to come. A 
high-minded and truly independent person as- 
suredly would not have yielded to such a temp- 
tation ; but how seldom is such a character seen ! 
Where, then, is the ground for astonishment 
that the Miss Mellon, such as we must believe 
her to have been, should have done as so many 
other people do? The rarity is in the amount of 
the prize; the absurdity in the false varnish 
thrown over the transaction. 








We know not, indeed, how far the unedy. 

cated actress should be made very deeply re- 
nsible even for those darker features of 

the case, which constitute its glaring outrage on 
society—the introduction of the children to the 
designated successor of their living parent, and 
the involving them, before the world, in the dis. 
grace of that successor’s equivocal position, 
Great — are misapplied in these volumes to 
prove that the lady was not criminal in her union 
with the old man—a very minor consideration, 
If she was placed before the world in a position 
that justified the inference, the scandal was the 
same ; and the worst feature of it lay in the part 
which the daughters are made to take in the trans. 
action. It is to be observed, however, that these 
ladies were married women ; and that if they and 
their husbands, for their own reasons, were con. 
tent to associate with the actress, the actress is not 
to encounter alone the obloquy (whatever it may 
be) of such an association. In the great account 
between her and her aristocratic connexions, the 
balance of contempt for appearances will cer- 
tainly not lie the most heavily against her. 

If these circumstances, then, had been dul 
and honestly prepared—if the public had been let 
first into the secrets of Miss Mellon's early 
poverty, and of the moral atmosphere she had been 
condemned to breathe, the charity of the Chris- 
tian might have been successfully invoked to 
judge the case without severity, and to have 
thrown much of the indignation which has been 
current in the world, upon the men and things 
which more thoroughly deserved it. But Mrs, 
Wilson has not been content with measuring 
her subject by the highest standards of morality, 
and of justifying by the most barefaced sophistry 
the acts themselves, and all their details,—attri- 
buting each as it occurs to the noblest and 
purest feelings and principles, perverting facts, 
and binding them to her hypothesis—she has 
even had the hardihood to prefix to the work a 
chapter on the abstract qualities of her imagi- 
nary heroine, and to startle her readers at the 
outset by an ideal portrait, which would be ridi- 
culous for its caricature, even if it were nota 
tissue of assumptions and contradiction. Can 
anything be more offensive in language, or more 
absurd in its application, than the following ?— 

“ Religion was the most remarkable and striking 
quality of her mind; and in the deep sense of its 
truth she was unostentatious as she was sincere. 
Points of faith were considered by her too serious for 
casual discussion, or for an introduction among lighter 
themes; and as no friendship can be permanent 
which is not based on a similitude of religious feelings 
between the parties, it is a valuable fact, that all her 
favourite friends, and both her husbands, were known 
to be remarkable for their devotional feelings. Her 
religious ideas were in strict accordance with the 
purest Christianity ; they were well defined, and 
founded on much reflection and study of holy writ, 
strengthened by alively faith in that mercy promised 
to those who act to the best of their power; they 
were aided too by prayer, and a feeling of universal 
toleration and charity towards every created being. 
At all times her mind was fully prepared for dissolu- 
tion, which she frequently expected, often speaking 
of death without fear or repugnance ; and the calm 
of her last hours, brightened by a confidence in im- 
mortality, and sullied by no fear, was a pattern how 
a Christian should await the inevitable summons 
‘with meekness, having a good conscience.’ Her 
early exercises of solitary devotion and meditation 
were long and never omitted. The minute book of 
prayer and meditations of Queen Catherine Part 
was always carried about her person. In these beau- 
tiful little effusions, the passages all bear strong 
affinity to her own position, in appeals for escape 
from its dangers and temptations.” 

We know not what may have been the provo- 
cations which occasioned the following clause in 
the Duchess’s will; but, on the primd facie evi- 
dence, it is not indicative of that forgiveness of 
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injuries which’is looked for in'the testamentary 
ispositions of persons of deep religious feeling :— 

“| do hereby declare my will to be, that if the 
said duke do and shall permit or suffer his uncle, 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk, or any of his family, or 
either of his the duke’s brothers, Lord Frederick or 
Lord Charles Beauclerk, or either of their families, 
to reside with him, or in either of the houses herein- 
before given to him the said duke for his life as afore- 
said, or in any other house belonging to him the said 
duke for the time being, for the space of one week, 
either at one time or at several distinct times, in any 
one year, then and in such case the said annuity or 
yearly sum of ten thousand pounds shall thenceforth 
cease and determine, as if the said duke were actu- 
ally dead, and then and in such case also the gift 
and bequest hereby made to the said duke for his 
life of the said estate at or near Holly Lodge afore- 
said, and the said messuage and premises in Picca- 
dilly aforesaid, and the rooms at the banking-house 
aforesaid, and the plate and other articles given to 
him for his life as aforesaid, shall cease and deter- 
mine as if he were actually dead.” 

A similar exclusion is also provided against 
others :— 

“ As far as I have power so to do under the articles 
of copartnership, I expressly direct that no son or 
descendant of Alexander Trotter, of Dreghorn, near 
Edinburgh, Esquire, be admitted as partners in the 
said banking business.” 

We are willing to believe that the subject of 
these remarks had a proper sense of religious 
duties, and the ordinary punctuality in her ritual 
observances; and we would as willingly admit 
that the florid panegyric of Mrs. Wilson was a 
mere piece of foolish fine writing, had it stood 
alone; but referring to the numerous proofs 
scattered through the volumes that the Duchess 
was enslaved to all the miserable superstitions in 
which she was bred, and which show how little 
of the higher order of intellect she could have 
possessed, to justify such a panegyric; and re- 
collecting also, the many other palterings with 
truth, and the placebo moralities, which the book 
contains, we cannot but regard the whole asa most 
barefaced speculation on the low moral feeling 
of the public, its gullibility, and its ignorance. 

Besides, what cruel comparisons does this ab- 
surd claim draw forth! Mr. Coutts, a nervous, 
half-insane, half-imbecile old man, willing away 
his enormous fortune from his children to a beau- 
tiful woman, who amused his ennui and helped 
him to pass away “the long disease his life,” is a 
being for whom pity might suggest excuses ; but 
ifa Mr. Coutts, ‘‘ remarkable for his devotional 
feelings,” and seeking an union on religious 
sympathies, thus acts, the circumstance must 
tend to render him an object of horror and 
disgust. So, too, Miss Mellon, an uninstructed, 
light-hearted, and unthinking young woman, 
seduced by vanity and the love of ease, or 
yielding to the solicitations of an ambitious and 
termagant mother, might be pardoned for things 
which in a woman whose “ religious ideas were 
in strict accordance with the purest Christianity,” 
would have been infamous and outrageous. But 
the good-humoured and jolly Duchess herself 
made no such pretences; and the imputation 
is as fallacious as it is foolish. 

Mrs. Wilson's other preliminary dissertations 
on Mrs, Coutts’s charity, her generosity, her 
cheerfulness, her wit, &c., may have more foun- 
dation in truth; and those who know that lady 
best, have spoken the most freely in evidence 
to her possessing a certain measure of such qua- 
lities : Pat nothing could be more calculated to 
bring the fact into question, and to provoke an 
ill-natured criticism, than such ridiculous bom- 
bast as Mrs. Wilson's eulogy. 

_ It would be impossible duly to illustrate the 
inapprehensiveness displayed in these volumes, 
of the difference between reality and seeming, 
between virtue and mere decency, or of what 
constitutes the propriety or impropriety of con- 





duct :’ we would not‘therefore’accuse the writer 
of designed falsehood in producing, or adopting, 
the following account of Mrs. Coutts’s marriage, 
which is in such perfect keeping with the rest; 
but we entreat her not to ask anybody else to 
believe it :— 

“One of the most wicked of the falsehoods told 
against Miss Mellon was, the statement that she was 
married to Mr. Coutts within a few days after his 
first wife’s death. This statement is as false as it was 
revolting. The following description of the occur- 
rence is given by those who were acquainted with the 
particulars. After the decease of the first Mrs. 
Coutts, her husband became much worse: so that it 
was supposed by the medical attendants that a second 
funeral procession would soon follow the first. * * 
Among the circumstances which pressed heavily upon 
his mind was the idea of having prevented Miss 
Mellon from accepting independence, in the nume- 
rous advantageous offers she had refused on his ac- 
count. * * Mr, Coutts then suggested the only alter- 
native, namely, that they might be privately mar- 
ried, to give her a just claim to the sum he wished to 
bequeath, in case of his sudden demise ; but he ex- 
pressed a dread that Miss Mellon, with her super- 
stitious feelings, and ideas of propriety, would not 
be brought to consent to an early marriage, although 
his extreme illness should be sufficient warning 
against procrastination. Mr. Raymond [the actor, 
who had been called into consultation,] had as little 
hope, knowing her wilful character and veneration 
for death ; and Mr. Coutts was in despair, at his ina- 
bility to justify one who had suffered much annoy- 
ance for his sake. He knew Miss Mellon placed 
more reliance on Mr, Raymond's advice than on that 
of any other professional acquaintance, and therefore 
the invalid offered him one thousand pounds if he 
obtained her consent. * * When he went on his 
awkward mission, Miss Mellon was in great distress 
at the illness of her friend. * * Lengthened reference 
was made to all his kindness to her and her family ; 
then ‘ the irreparable loss his demise would be to so 
many persons; the physicians’ report, that the sole 
chance of his recovery depended on the incessant 
attention of some one interested for him; and 
finally, that the sufferer had fixed his mind on hav- 
ing that attendance from her only, beseeching her 
thus to save his life!’ * * Then Mr. Raymond pro- 
posed the alternative of matrimony ; but she refused 
with a decision which even startled one who well 
knew her violent impetuosity. * * Mr. Raymond, 
skilled in human nature, allowed this violence to 
exhaust itself; and, when it changed to hysterical 
weeping, he taxed her with ingratitude to the only 
friend she ever possessed, in caring for the world’s 
opinion of a delay more than for the chance of 
saving her benefactor’s life; and he worked on her 
sympathies by every plea in the power of his elo- 
quence to urge. He quoted the example of Miss 
Farren, whom she had admired so much ; who, for a 
length of time, was publicly known to have been en- 
gaged to the Earl of Derby during even the lifetime 
of his first countess; after whose decease, Miss Far- 
ren was married to the widower within six weeks, 
without having a plea of his dangerous illness urged 
as the cause of such promptitude. * * At last, worn 
out, if not convinced, Miss Mellon agreed that, if her 
benefactor still continued dangerously ill, by a given 
time she would obtain, by a private marriage, the 
privilege of going to his house to nurse him, should 
an increase of danger require it. * * Mr. Raymond 
having secured her reluctant promise through his 
powers of persuasion, did not wait for his influence 
to cool, but produced a written consent to their mar- 
riage, (previously drawn up and signed by Mr.Coutts) 
which she signed, and he hastened to the good old 
gentleman in Stratton Street. * * At the expiration 
of a fortnight, Mr. Raymond summoned Miss Mellon 
to fulfil her promise.” 

In all this tissue of stilted nonsense and false 
pretence, is there one syllable that bears the 
stamp of likelihood? is there one in keeping with 
the lady’s known impulsive character? Besides, 
innocent as must have been, in fact, the con- 
nexion of a young woman with the old man of 
eighty, when it is remembered that the parties 
had (as we have said) still incurred all the 
scandal incidental to it as a breach of conven- 





tional propriety, nothing can be more improba- 
ble than the forced and lackadaisical justification 
here attempted, of the extravagant marriage ; 
while the question of time is settled against the 
narrator on her own showing. Had this imputed 
regard, on the lady’s part, for propriety been 
founded in high moral principle, we will not say 
that we should never have heard of the prize 
in the lottery which purchased Holly Lodge, 
but her conduct from the beginning would 
have deprived all such reproaches of a handle; 
and no consideration for Mr. Coutts, or any one 
else, would have changed her view of the case of 
matrimony. The story of Raymond and his 
thousand-pounds-worth of rhetoric, can only be 
regarded as an absurd and unnecessary farce, 
But in spite of this and every other attempt to 
distort, the truth peeps out in every line of the 
story. It is clear that the ambitious Irishwoman, 
Mrs. Entwisle, had from the beginning marked 
the wealthy banker for her daughter's husband; 
and every anecdote told shows more or less 
clearly the calculated conduct of both the ladies, 
tending to bring about the marriage. High- 
mindedness, and delicacy of feeling, had nothing 
to do with the business; and they who set up 
the pretence were (we repeat it) no friends to 
Miss Mellon’s memory. 

After all, however, the public has but a factitious 
and not very elevated interest in this transaction. 
The natural heirs of the old man were abun- 
dantly provided for; and, all circumstances con- 
sidered, we cannot very warmly sympathize in 
their disappointment. The poor actress was 
probably as good a conduit-pipe for the disper- 
sion of such an unnatural accumulation of wealth 
as another. After all, too, she acted much more 
like a trustee for the natural heirs, than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred legatees would have 
done, dispensing large sums upon them during 
her life, and settling a mere trifle at her death 
away from them, upon her own later connexions. 

We are inclined also to make pretty much 
the same estimate of the charge, we have heard 
made against the Duchess, of ostentatious cha- 
rity. If ostentation were indeed the ruling mo- 
tive of this lady’s generosity, would it be so very 
surprising in one of her education and habits? 
so very different from nine-tenths of the public 
subscriptions to ey charities? She was an 
actress, and perhaps loved a scene; she was 
brought up in habits of Irish ¢ coshering,’ and 
might like a knot of hangers-on to administer 
to those habits ; but in this, there isno such vast 
culpability. That she gave employment where 
it was much wanted, among the inferior artists 
of the theatre, was considerate and beneficent ; 
and if it was ostentation that opened her house 
not merely to lords and ladies, but to persons of 
inferior station, what was it in those who accepted 
her hospitality, and then maligned her motives, 
and ridiculed her manners ? 

Among all those who in the world we have heard 
attack or defend this lady, we have known few 
dilate upon the point on which mankind are most 
immediately interested in her elevation—the 
general condition of society, —the pervading tone 
of morality which enabled her to place herself 
where she was. If we look closely at every 
individual mixed up with these adventures, we 
find evidence in them of something discordant, 
something inconsistent with acknowledged pre- 
tensions. Whatever there might have been 
wrong, whatever there was immoral about the 
Duchess and her marriages, we find “all the 
world” in agreement to profit by the results, to 
the extent of their power. Pride cultivates the 
actress, straight-laced morality associates with 
the equivocal lady, fastidious refinement toadies 
the (in its eyes) coarse and vulgar hostess ; while 
even wealth itself intrigues and flatters to get a 
share of the spoil. How many starched pro- 
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priéty preachers condescended to Mrs. Coutts, 
who would not have bowed the knee to “ irre- 
gular practitioners” of less wealth! how many 
clung to the Duchess, who would have repudiated 
simple Mrs. Coutts! All this implies great 
general hollowness in society; and it is to this 
hollowness that the volumes before us especially 
apply themselves, With none but the heartless 
and the hollow, will their flimsy surface-work 
pass muster; with their morality alone will it 
assort: but these are the many; and Mrs. W. 
has been wise in her generation, and faithful to 
her publisher's interests, in addressing herself to 
such an audience. 





Up the Rhine. 
& 


Co. 


By Thomas Hood, Esq. Baily 


Inpustry and experience may enable a man of 
small powers to play a limited number of melo- 
dies; but it is genius, as contradistinguished 
from assiduous cleverness, which can alone give 
him mastery over ‘‘each mood of the lyre,” 
and enable him to impart grace and freshness 
to the oldest and most hackneyed street-music. 
So be-Rhined has the Rhine been, for the last 
dozen years, by English tourists, that its beauties 
have become a little distasteful. Yet a Bulwer, 
evoking a faéry troop, though of rather May 
Fair-ish elves, could give to that desecrated 
stream, and its crumbling towers and towns, an 
original and peculiar interest; and a Hood will 
hardly fail to excite sensations yet more vivid 
and less hackneyed, while leading his legions of 
amused companions even Up the Rhine! 

We are not sure that Mr. Hood has ever pre- 
sented himself before the public in an aspect 
more engaging, or better calculated to do his 
varied powers justice than in the volume before us. 
There is fun, as usual, and of all gradations, from 
broad Farce, provoking the broad laugh, up- 
ward to that delicate and thoughtful Rabe- 
laisque humour, to which the lip but replies by 
a curl; there is diversity of character also; 
while the spirit of the scene has, without any 
parade or preparation, at times exalted him 
to an eloquence and poetry which few of his 
contemporaries could surpass. Here and there 
we mect with those inimitable little touches of 
national manners and peculiarities which only a 
keen eye can see, and a perfectly-trained hand 
throw off. The satire, too, is always on the right 
side; no travellers’ wonders—no cant borrowed 
second-hand from the valet de place—no beg- 
garly account of empty pages “to make up a 
show.”—But paucas pallabris, as Christophero 
Sly hath it. We had better let Mr. Hood recom- 
mend himself, by means of his own paragraphs, 
than bury his gifts and graces under the super- 
fluity of wordy panegyric. 

This new tour of the Rhine, then, consists of 
the contents of a family letter-bag. The party 
consists of a hypochondriac Uncle Orchard, who 
walks “like the Night’—not “in beauty,” 
however, but under the shadow of Death—sees 
warnings, not sermons, in stones—poison in the 
running brook, and scarves and hat-bands in 
everything. Like Lord Brougham’s Lidolon, 
Uncle Orchard writes doleful tidings and farewell- 
letters to his friends once a-week; and retains 
a physician at a salary of two hundred a-ycar, 
though he is, all the while, as hale, honest, and 
hearty a squire as any in Kent! Through the 
following chink, an extensive prospect of his 
nature and propensities may be seen :— 

“My uncle (writes his nephew), who is both a 
lover and a capital judge of horses, and always drives 
a remarkably clever nag, chose one morning to have 
a warming in his gig,—influenced, doubtless, by the 
sight of his medical adviser, who happened to be 
some hundred yards in advance. The doctor, be it 
said, is a respectable gigman, who also likes a fast 
horse, and having really some urgent new case on his 





hands, or being unwilling to listen to the old one, he 


no sooner recognized the traveller in his rear, than 
he applied a stimulant to his steed, that improved 
his pace into twelve miles an hour, My uncle did 
the like, and as pretty a chariot race ensued as any 
since the Olympic Games. For a mile or two the 
doctor took the lead, and kept it; but his patient 
was too fast for him, and by degrees got within hail, 
bellowing lustily, ‘Hang it, man, pull up! I’m dying, 
doctor, I’m dying.’-—‘ Egad,’ cried the doctor, look- 
ing over his shoulder, § I think youare! And I never 
saw any one going so fast!” 

We must make short work in describing his 
recently widowed sister, Mrs. Wilmot, who is 
like Malvolio, “sad and civil,” tearful upon all 
possible occasions when “poor George” occurs to 
her,—desolately resigned to the strange discom- 
forts of steam-boats, custom-houses, tables d'héte, 
and spare beds, yet possessing all the exacting 
nicety and cumbrous housewifery of an untra- 
velled Englishwoman. Nor have we more than 
a line wherein to say, that her Abigail Martha 
Penny is own cousin to the incomparable Win 
Jenkins; and that Frank Somerville, the nephew, 
is the man of the world,—for we are impatient to 
see our party fairly embarked. There is, how- 
ever, no embarking for them, until the doctor 
has given minute directions as to the no-ailments 
of Uncle Orchard. Mrs. Wilmot, moreover, is 
curious to know whether the air of the Rhine 
will agree with her nephew, for, like “ poor 
George,” he appears delicate. 

* Madam (said the doctor), a young Englishman, 
on going abroad for the first time, generally gives 
himself so many airs, that the one he is going to is 
of the least possible consequence.” 

Even after this their departure is delayed by 
“a mysterious complaint in the luggage, which, 
for several days, would not pack up for want of 
a family medicine chest.’ Then comes the 
leave-taking :— 

“* Well, bon voyage, and fine weather on the 
Rhine,’ said the doctor. ‘I shall never see it,’ cried 
my uncle, fast relapsing into a fit of hypochondria- 
cism. ‘Phoo! phoo!—good bye, and a fair wind 
to Rotterdam.’ ‘I shall die at sea,’ returned my 
uncle ; ‘at least if I reach the Nore. But mayhap 
I shall never get aboard. It is my belief I shan’t 
live through the night,’ he bellowed after the doctor, 
who, foresceing the point the argument must arrive 
at, had bolted out of the room and closed the door. 
* A clever man,’ said my uncle, when he was gone ; 
‘and no doubt understands my case, but as close 
asa fox. Ionly wish he would agree to my going 
suddenly—I should not die a bit the sooner for his 
giving me over.’” 

The whole cargo are, at last, on board the 
Lord Melvilie, where they straightway fall to 
“what Willis the pen-man calls Pencillings, but 
which ought rather to be denominated Jnk- 
lings.” A wherry from Gravesend seconds their 
wish to encounter those characters whom the 
Heads and Trollopes would have us believe are 
as certain to be found on board a steamer as if 
they were booked and paid for bet Messrs. 
Hoffmann and Schenk. It brings them an 
Englishman, one John Bowker—English every 
fibre of him— 

“A punchy, florid, red-wattled human cock-bird, 

who according to the poultry-wife’s practice, had 
seemingly had tivo pepper-corns thrust down his 
gullet on first leaving the shell, and had ever since 
felt their fiery influence in his gizzard—” 
—and his antipathy, a little yellow-faced, lo- 
quacious, cool, calculating American, “up to 
everything.” John Bull frets “like a gummed 
velvet” at every new aggression and claim to 
omniscience made by this Universal Traveller : 
indeed it appears that Yellow-face “‘ made him- 
self very unpleasant on board—would’nt be sick 
or anything ;” for when that dreadful moment 
arrived, known to every land-sailor, when the 
joys. of touring are all merged in qualmish 
ejaculations of human misery, and reflections on 
human folly,— 
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“John Bowker said to me (writes Somerville) 
almost choking between his affliction and his passion, 
‘and there’s that yellow wretch, quite composed, with 
a d—d cigar in his mouth ! I can’t understand it, sir 
it’s against nature. As for me,—I shall die of it! I 
know I shall!—I shall burst a vessel, sir. I thought ] 
had just now—but it was only the pint of port!” Ag 
he spoke, the vessel shipped a heavy sea, and heeled 
over almost on her beamends, ‘I suppose,’ said my 
uncle, ‘that’s what they call a water-spout.’_! It's a 
squall!’ said the Yellow-face. ‘It’sa female scream, 
cried my aunt, wringing her hands, and in reality we 
heard a shrill cry of distress, that drew us in a body 
towards the fore-part of the vessel. ‘ It’s the lady’ 
title,’ said the mate ; ‘she was above ’sociating with 
the passengers, and preferred sitting in her own car. 
riage—lucky she didn’t go overboard, coach and all,’ 
My worthy uncle indignantly declared the thing to 
be impossible. ‘Do you pretend to say there's a 
human being shut up in that carriage, because she 
won’t even condescend to be drowned along with her 
fellow creatures?’ ” 

One glimpse more, which makes Barry Corn- 
wall’s “ dull, tame shore” appear, be it ever so 
bleak and dreary, an Elysium of blessedness. 

* And now, my dear Gerard, imagine us all to 
creep like the exclusive lady into our own narrow 
dormitories, not that we were sleepy, but the violent 
pitching of the ship made it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for any mere landsmen to sit or stand. Indeed, 
it would not have been easy to sleep, in spite of the 
concert that prevailed. First, a beam in one corner 
seemed taken in labour, then another began groan- 
ing,—plank after plank chimed in with its peculiar 
creak,—every bulkhead seemed to fret with an ache 
in it—sometimes the floor complained of a strain 
next the ceiling cried out with a pain in its joints— 
and then came a general squeezing sound, as if the 
whole vessel was in the last stage of collapse. Add 
to these, the wild howling of the wind through the 
rigging, till the demon of the storm seemed to be 
playing coronachs over us on an AZolian harp,—the 
clatter of hail,—the constant rushes of water around 
and overhead—and, at every uncommon pitch, a 
chorus of female shrieks from the next cabin. To 
describe my own feelings, the night seemed spent 
between dozing and delirium.” 

Next morning, when John Bowker first crawl- 
ed upon deck— 

“*A pretty considerable bad night, sir,’ said his 
Antipathy by way of a morning salutation. ‘An 
awful one, indeed,’ said the red face,—* of course 
you’ve been sick at last.’ ‘ Not a notion of it.’ ‘Egad, 
then,’ cried my uncle, who had just emerged from 
the companion, ‘you must have some secret for it 
worth knowing!’ ‘I guess I have,’ answered the 
other, very quietly. § Renounce me, if I didn’t think 
so!’ exclaimed the red face in a tone of triumph— 
‘it can’t be done fairly without some secret or other, 
and I’d give a guinea, that’s to say, a sovereign, to 
know what it is.’ ‘It’s a bargain,’ said the yellow 
face, coolly holding out his hand for the money, which 
was as readily deposited in his palm, and thence 
transferred to a rather slenderly furnished squirrel- 
skin purse. * Now then,’ said the Carnation. *Why 
then,’ said the Yellow Flower of the Forest, witha 
peculiar drawl through the nose, ‘you must jist go to 
sea, as I have done, for the best thirty years of your 
life.” 

As to the storm, we had better let Martha 
herself give an account of it: 

“ To Rebecca Page, at the Woodlands, near Becknam, 
Kent. 

“Dear Becxy.—Littel did I think I shud ever 
ever ever rite you again! We have all bean on 
eternitty’s brinx. Such a terrifickle storm! * * 
They do say elevin other vessels floundered off the 
Hooks of Holland in the same tempest with all their 
cruise. It begun in the arternoon, and prevaled all 
nite,—sich a nite O Grashus! * * At sich crisisus 
theres nothin like religun and if I repeted my Cat- 
kism wunce I said it 2 hundcred times over and never 
wunce rite. You may gudge hy that of my orrifide 
state, besides ringing my hands till the nails was of a 
blew black. Havin nose wat else I sed for in my 
last agny I confest every partical I had ever dun,— 
about John Futman and all. Luckly Missus was too 
much decomposed to atend to it but it will be @ 
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Warnin for the rest of my days. O Becky its awful 
work when it comes to sich a full unbuzzoming and 
you stand before your own eyes stript nakid to the 
verry bottom of your sole. Wat seemed the inno- 
centest things turn as black as coles. Even Luvvers 
look armless but they ant wen all their kissis cum to 
fly in your face. Makin free with triffles is the same. 
Littel did I think wen I give away an odd lofe it 
would lay so heavy. 
Missus’s tea and sugger seams no grate matter par- 
tickly if youve agread to find yure own, but as I no 
by experence evry ownce will turn toa pound of led 
in repentin. That wickid caddy Key giv me menny 
a turn, and I made a pint assoon as the storm abatid 
to chuck it into the botomless otion. I do trust 
Becky you will foller my xampel and give up watever 
g in yure conshins. If I name the linnin I trust 
youl excuse. Charrity kivers a multitud of sins, and 
to be shure its a charrity to give a-way a raggid shurt 
of Masters providid its not tern 2 purpus witch I fear 
issum times the case. Pray say the like from me 
to Mister Butler up at the Hall, he will take a Miss 
I no,—partickly as I hav drunk unbeknown wine 
along with him, but wen yure at yure last pint wat 
is Port in astorm! Won minit yure a livin cretur, 
and the next you may be like wickid Jonas in the 
belly of Wales. The only comfort I had besides 
Cristianity was to give Missus warnin witch I did 
over and over between her attax. No wagis on earth 
could reckonsile me to a sea goin place. * * But 
I mite as well have tould the ship to soot itself as 
my Missus. I verrily beleave from her wild starin 
at me she did not no wether I talked English or 
Frentch. At last Martha says she we are goin to a 
wurld where there is no sitivations. Wat an idcar! 
But our superiors are always shy of our society, as if 
even hevin abuv was too good for servents. * * 

“ Howsumever here we are thenk providens on dry 
land if so it can be cauld dry that is half ditchis and 
annals, at a forrin city, by name Rotter D—m. 
But I shouldn't preferto settle in Holland for Dutch 
plaices must be very hard. Oh Becky such moppin 
and sloppin such chuckin up water at the winders 
and squirtin at the walls with littel fire ingins, but I 
supose with their moist climit the houses wouldn't 
be holesum if they warn’t continually washing off the 
damp. Then the furniter is kep like span new with- 
out speck or spot, it must be sumboddy’s work to kill 
all the flies. “To my mind the pepel are over clean 
as John Futman said when his master objectid to 
his thum mark on the hedge of the plate. * * As 
respects vittles, we do verry well, only I am shi of 
the maid dishes, being sic a mashy forren country for 
fear of eating Frogs. Talkin of cookin, wat do you 
think Becky of sittin with a lited charcole stow 
under yure pettecots? Its the only way they have 
for airin their linnin,—tho’ it looks more like a new 
cookey receat for How to smoak yure Hams. But 
I hear Missus bell, so with kind luve to all, includin 
John Futman, I remane in haste, my dear Becky 
Yure luving frend, Marrtua Penny.” 

Thankful are we to know that “ Mr. Orchard 
and party” did arrive safely at ‘ Rotter D—m,” 
as Martha Penny chooses conscientiously to spell 
it. The hotels, however, were all crowded, and 
our red-faced friend, John Bowker, rejoiced not 
alittle at his good fortune, in getting housed at 
the New Bath, one of the best on the Boompjie. 
But when after supper, and “ making himself 
comfortable,” he retired to bed, there, according 
to his own report— 

“*Renounce me, Sir, if I didn’t see that infernal 
jaundice face on the clean pillow !’— Yes, Sir; 
there it was, all yellow in the middle of the white— 

just like a poached egg. I don’t think I shall ever 
eat one again—he has quite poisoned the idea, 
Sir, he has, upon my life!’ However, I told him 
quite civilly, 1 was afraid of a little mistake. ‘I’m 
afraid there is,’ said he; ‘*what’s your number? 
*My name,’ said I, ‘is Bowker—John Bowker—and 
I'm number seventeen.’ * Ah,’ said he, ‘ that’s just 
Where it is—my name is Take-care-of-your-sclf, and 
I reckon I’m number one.’ ” 

While approaching the fine old city, writes 
Somerville— 

“We had abundant leisure to observe the pictu- 
Tesque craft, with their high cabins, and cabin win- 
dows well furnished with flower-pots and frows,—in 





Then to be shure a little of 





fact, floating houses;—while the real houses, scarcely 


above the water level, looked like so many family | 


arks that had gone only ashore, and would be got off 
next tide. 
scrupulously clean, and particularly gay; the houses, 


These dwellings of either kind looked | 


indeed, with their bright pea-green doors and shut- | 


ters, shining, bran new, as if by common consent, or 
some clause in their leases, they had all been freshly 
painted within the last week. But probably they 
must thus be continually done in oil to keep out the 


embarked at Dordrecht, and “ aggravated” the 
Englishman’s “ choler” almost to what Martha 
Penny calls “ the Colliery Morbus,” by his free 
and easy contempt of all established regulations. 
With but a steerage purse, he had quarter-deck 
propensities; and, in spite of John Bowker’s 
awtul frown, crossed the line of demarcation, and 


| deliberately read the prohibition which forbids 
| all incursions of fore-cabin passengers upon the 


water,—the very Dryads, to keep them dry, being | 
, - ° > . c 


favoured with a coat, or rather pantaloons, of sky- 
blue or red, or some smart colour, on their trunks 
and lower limbs. At times, however, nothing could 


be seen but the banks, till perchance you detected a | 
I } 


steeple and a few chimneys, as if a village had been 
sowed there, and was beginning to come up. The 
vagaries of the perspective, originating in such an 
arral ent, were rather amusing. For instance, I 
saw a ruminating cow apparently chewing the top of 
a tree, a Quixotic donkey attacking a windmill, and 
a wonderful horse, quietly reposing and dozing with a 
veathercock growing out of his back.” 

Martha Penny saw matters in a less grotesque 
point of view, describing Holland as “a cold, 
mashy, fiatulint country, and lies so low, they’re 
only saved by being dammed.” Mrs. Wilmot’s 
weak spirits were considerably affected, by this 
perilous-locking distribution of land and water: 





lishwoman’s panacea—sliopping. She went in the 


| (Walk.) 
but, though she cried all her first night in foreign | “ 
parts, she was not beyond the remedy of the Eng- 


morning to buy choice hyacinth and tulip roots, | 


and ran up a little bill of 70/—to say nothing of | my life. 


a provision of Dutch “ shirting, and sheeting, and 
napkins, and towelling for home use.” But ‘the 
vulgar Venice” did not detain our travellers long ; 
they began to creep up the Lower Rhine; and 
on board the steamer again fell in with bluff John 
Bowker, who worked himself up into a frenzy 
with tales of the cool impudence of his American 
antipathy, and 
ings, by which his pleasure was to be poisoned. 
According to the proverb, that ‘* those who will, 
may,” his prophecy comes true. 


MA 





anticipations of further meet- | 


The Yankee | 


domain appropriated to those of the saloon. Hear 
how the old English bile broke loose !— 

** Cool, isn’t it?’ asked the chafing Bowker ; ‘ he 
can’t say now he has had no warning. Renounce me, 
if I don’t name it to the captain, I will, upon my 
life! What's to become of society, if we can’t draw 
a line ? Subversion of all order—tevelling all ranks ; 
democracy let loose; anarchy, sir, anarchy, anarchy, 
anarchy !’ Here his velhemence inciting him to phy- 
sical action, he began to walk the deck, with some- 
thing of the mien of a rampant red lion; but still 
serving up to me the concoctions of his wrath, hot and 
hot. ‘I suppose he calls that American indepen- 
dence! (4 walk.) Sir, if I abominate anything in 
the world, it’s a Yankee, let alone his yellow face. 
(Walk.) It’s hereditary, sir. My worthy father, John 
Bowker senior, could never abide them—never! 
Sir, one day he met a ship captain, in the 
city, that wanted to know his way to the Minories.— 
says my father, “ I’ve an idea you’re an American.” 

I guess I am,” said the captain. And pray, sir,” 
said my worthy parent, “ what do you see inmy face 
to make you think I'd tell a Yankee his way to the 
Minories, or anywhere else?” Yes, sir, he did, upon 
He was quite consistent in that! (Another 
walk, and then a full stop.) 1 suspect, sir, you think 
Tam warm?’ I could not help smiling an assent. 
* Well, sir, I know it. I am warm. It’s my nature, 
and it’s my principle to give nature her head.’ ” 

Every Rhine tourist knows the discomforts of 
a night at Nimeguen. Perhaps our readers, 
also, who have never, by German travelling, 
been taught the art of sleeping in the form of 
the letter S, may sympathize with unhappy Mr. 
Orchard, while making his first acquaintance 
with— 
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BED ON THE RHINE, 


We collect the following particulars from a | it was with a voice that seemed weak and broken 


letter of Somerville’s :— 

“T found my worthy Uncle lying broad awake, on 
his back, in a true German bedstead—a sort of 
wooden box or trough, so much too short for him, 
that his legs extended half-a-yard beyond it on either 
side of the foot-board. Above him, on his chest and 
stomach, from his chin to his knees, lay a huge squab 
or cushion, covered with a gay-patterned chintz, and 
ornamented at each corner with a fine tassel,—look- 
ing equally handsome, glossy,cold, and uncomfortable. 
For fear of deranging this article, he could only turn 
his eyes towards me us I entered, and when he spoke, 





| from exhaustion. * Frank, I’ve passed—a miserable 


night.’ Not a doubt of it, thought I, with a glance 
at his accommodations. ‘I havn’t—slept—a wink.’ 
Of course not (mentally). ‘ Did you ever see such 
a thing as that?’ with a slight nod and roll of his 
eyes towards the cushion. I shook my head. ‘If 
I moved—it fell off; and if I didn’t, I got—the 
cramp.’ Here a sort of suppressed groan. * Frank, 
—I’ve only turned once—all night long.’ ” 

But even such repose as may be obtained in 
the scanty curtainless box, and under the bag, 
or ball, of feathers, which make up the thing by 
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the Germans miscalled a bed, was denied to 
some of the travellers; for at one hotel they were 
raised, in the middle of the night, by the re- 
port of fire-arms from one of the dormitories. 
Some conjured up an awful tale of suicide, others 
thought only of an onslaught of “ Les Braves 
Belges,”—for the party travelled before the Con- 
vention had set matters at rest :— 

“Some shouted ‘Fire!’ others cried * Murder !” 
and one shrill feminine voice kept screaming, ‘ The 
French! the French!’ In the mean time, the patrole 
gained admittance, and with little ceremony forced 
their way up stairs towards the chamber to which we 
had traced the two reports, The door was locked and 
bolted, but was speedily burst open with the butt- 
end of a musket, the company entered, en masse, and 
lo! there was our Cockney, in a bright-coloured silk 
handkerchief for a turban, sitting bolt upright in his 
bed, and wondering with all his might at our intru- 
sion, and that he could not quietly and comfortably 
let off his fire-arms at Nimeguen, as he had done ever 
since Marr’s murder, out of his own little back win- 
dow at Paddington.” 

Not less ridiculous was the mistake made by 
Mrs, Wilmot on the following day. Good woman! 
her tender cares centered upon a small male 
creature, who shocked all her English notions of 
eet. by choosing to drink a huge glass of 

utch gin. Her motherly flesh and blood could 
not stand this; and she strove to take the glass 
from the child by main force. Think of the 
feelings of a gentlewoman, delicate, prudish,— 
and a trifle purblind, too, we must believe,—on 
finding that the object of her philanthropy was 
a dwarf! The scene is capital, but we cannot 
make room for it. 

At Emmerich, the frontier town of Prussia, 
Martha gets into a squabble with the custom- 
house ofticers. The latter, it appears, seized 
Aunt Wilmot’s bale of Dutch linen. Somerville 
gives us a humorous account of the scene :— 

“ The holland was honestly come by and paid for, 
and belonged to her mistress. ‘ Bot it is goods for a 
tax,’ said the officer. ‘ It’s no such thing,’ said Mar- 
tha, positively, and becoming unconsciously an advo- 
cate for free trade ; ‘the Dutch charged no taxes on 
it, and it stands to reason it can’t be taxed in Ger- 
many.’ ‘ You shall see de boke,’ said the officer, — 
‘you know vat isa tariff?’ * It’s a fiddlestick,’ re- 
torted Martha, waxing angry. ‘It is de Yarman 
Commercial Leg,’ said the douanier, ‘Leg or no 
leg,’ replied the championess, ‘ it’s not going to walk 
off with my missis’s property.” * Why for, den, you 
not declare it?’ asked the officer; whereupon the 
maid declared, she knew nothing about declarations. 
* If you seize the linen, you shall seize me,’ said she, 
and suiting the action to the word, she seated herself 
on the bale with the dignity of a Lord Chancellor, the 
fountain of all equity, on his woolsack.” 

Martha has her own comments on this affair : 

“Only think, Becky, of the bewtiful Dutch linnin 
being confisticated by the Custom-house Cesars! It 
was took up for dutis at the Garman outskirts. But, 
as I tould the officers, the King of Garmany ortn’t 
to think only of the dutis dew to himself, but of his 
dutis towards his nabers. The Prushian customs is 
very bad customs, that’s certin.” 

Passing Dusseldorf, with its painters,—whose 
costumes Mr. Somerville deservedly laughs at,— 
whose genius he deservedly praises,—we arrive 
at Cologne. Here’ we disembark ; and here Fun 
gives way to Poetry, being silenced for the mo- 
ment by the sight of “the famous Cathedral, 
which is a fine building, but not half finished, 
and, as such, an uncomfortable sight, for it 
looks like a broken promise to God.” 

We shall go on for awhile in the same strain: 

“Tis a miracle of art—a splendid illustration of 
transcendentalism ; never, perhaps, was there a bet- 
ter attempt, for it is but a fragment, to imitate a 
temple made without hands. I speak especially of 
the interior. Your first impression on entering the 
building is, of its exquisite lightness: to speak after 
the style of the Apostle Paul, it seems not ‘ of the 
earth earthy,’ but of heaven and heavenly, as if it 
could take to itself wings and soar upwards,.The 





name of its original architect is unknown in the civic 
archives, but assuredly it is enrolled in letters of gold 
in some masonic record of Christian faith. 
impression ariseth expression, its glorious builder 
must have had a true sense of the holy nature of his 
task. The very materials seem to have lost their 
materialism in his hands, in conformity with the 
design of a great genius spiritualised by its fervent 
homage to the Divine Spirit. In looking upward 
along the tall slender columns which seem to have 
sprung spontaneously from the earth like so many 
reeds, and afterwards to have been petrified, for only 
nature herself seemed capable of combining so much 
lightness with durability, I almost felt, as the archi- 
tect must have done, that I had cast off the burden 
of the flesh, and had a tendency to mount skywards. 
In this particular, it presented a remarkable contrast 
to the feelings excited by any other Gothic edifice 
with which I am acquainted. In Westminster 
Abbey, for instance, whose more solid architecture is 
chiefly visible by a ‘ dim religious light,’ I was almost 
overcome with an awe amounting to gloom ; whereas 
at Cologne, the state of my mind rose somewhat 
above serenity. Lofty, aspiring, cheerful, the light 
of heaven more abundantly admitted than excluded, 
and streaming through painted panes, with all the 
varied colours of the first promise, the distant roof 
seemed to re-echo with any other strains than those 
of that awful hymn the ‘ Dies Ire.’ In opposition to 
the Temple of Religious Fear, I should call it the 
Temple of Pious Hope. And now, having described 
to you my own feelings, I will not give you the mere 
description of objects to be found in the guide-books. 
From my hints you will be, perhaps, able to pick out 
a suggestion that might prove valuable in the erection 
of our new churches. Under the Pagan mythology, 
a temple had its specific purpose ; it was devoted to 
some particular worship, or devoted to some peculiar 
attribute of the Deity: as such, each had its proper 
character, and long since the votaries and the wor- 
ship have passed away, travellers have been able to 
discriminate, even from the ruins, the destination of 
the original edifice. Do you think that such would 
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have been the case, were a future explorer to light 
on the relics of our Langham Place or Regent Street 
temples ; would an antiquarian of 2838, be able to 
decide, think you, whether one of our modern tem. 
ples was a Christian church, or a parochial school, or 
a factory! Had men formerly more belief in wrong 
than they have now in right? Was there more sin. 
cerity in ancient fanaticism than in modern faith ? 
But I will not moralize ; only as I took a last look at 
the Cathedral of Cologne, I could not help asking 
myself, Will such an edifice ever be completed 
shall we ever again build up even such a beginning ? 
The cardinal virtues must answer the question. Faith 
and Charity have been glorious masons in times past 
—does * Hope’s Architecture’ hold out equal promise 
for the future ?’” 


Often as this glorious architectural fragment 
has been described, we doubt whether the spirit 
of its beauty has ever been so felicitously com- 
municated to language as in the above fragments, 
They are introduced sans preface or showman’s 
trumpet, into the midst of these delightful, gossip- 
ing letters, with their droll and shrewd notices of 
‘St. Ursulus and her Elevin Thowsend Old Maids,’ 
as Martha Penny calls them—of the house of 
Rubens, of St. Peter’s Church, where Mr. Orchard 
had “a warning”—and of the table-d'héte with 
its queer cookery, and its amusingly mixed so- 
ciety, both shocking to Mrs. Wilmot’s ideas of 
propriety: and the more so, as her participation 
in their miscellaneous vulgarities was witnessed, 
and doubtless commented on to her disadvan- 
tage, by Lady De Faringdon—the carriage Ex- 
clusive of the Lord Melville steamer. Whether 
the common soldier's uniform at table, or the 
preserved bullaces served with roast veal, or the 
cloud of smoke, after dessert, was the more terrible 
to the nerves of the delicate lady, we cannot 
decide. Our readers may be assisted in forming 
a judgment by a peep into the Belle Vue. 
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LA BELLE VUE, 


With this sociable joviality, a table song 
might naturally be expected,—a new version of 
the Rhine wine lied for instance. Mr. Hood 
has felt this, and accordingly has given us a 
ditty ;—but it is a dressing-table song, and has 
nothing to do with the juice of the grape, being 


To **¥*** 

WITH A FLASK OF RHINE water. 
The old Catholic City was still, 
In the Minster the vespers were sung, 
And, re-echoed in cadences shrill, 
The last call of the trumpet had rung; 
While, across the broad stream of the Rhine, 
The full Moon cast a silvery zone; 
And, methought, as I gazed on its shine, 
“Surely, that is the Eau de Cologne!” 


I inquired not the place of its source, 
If it ran to the east or the west; 





But my heart took a note of its course, 
That it flow'd towards Her I love best— 
That it flow’d towards Her I love best, 

Like those wandering thoughts of my own, 
And the fancy such sweetness possess’d, 
That the Rhine seemed all Eau de Cologne! 


Here, too, Somerville meets with an old col- 
lege chum, who favours the party with his expe- 
riences in rhyme. We can but spare room for 
a verse or two. 


Ye Tourists and Travellers, bound to the Rhine, 
Provided with passport, that requisite docket, 

First listen to one little whisper of mine— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


Don’t wash or be shaved—go like hairy wild men, 

Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap and smock-frock it, 
But if you speak English, or look it, why then a 
Take care y your vache — care « your pocket! 
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You'll see old Cologne,—not the sweetest of towns,— 
Wherever you follow your nose you will shock it; 
And you'll pay your three dollars to look at three crowns, 
Take care of your pouket t—take care of your pocket ! 

* 


Old Castles you'll see on the vine-covered hill,— 

Fine ruins to rivet the eye in its socket— 

Once haunts of Baronial Banditti,—and still 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


You'll stop at Coblence, with its beautiful views, 

But make no long stay with your money to stock it, 

Where Jews are all Germans, and Germans all Jews, 

Take care of your pocket +—tohe care of your pocket ! 
* * * 


You'll see an old man who'll let off an old gun, 

And Lurley, with her hurly-burly will mock it; 

But think that the words of the echo thus run— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 
* . * 


Perchance you will take a frisk off to the Baths— 
Where some to their heads hold a pistol and cock it; 
But still mind the warning, wherever your paths, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 
And Friendships you'll swear most eternal of pacts, 
Change rings, and give hair to be put in a locket ; 

But still in the most sentimental of acts, 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


Martha Penny, too, communicates her own 
eculiar trials and experiences in Cologne. She, 
like the rest, is perfectly bewildered by the splen- 
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THE OMNI-BUSS. 


dours of the Cathedral, both outwardly and those 
of the “ Interium Witch is performing Hi Mass;” 
with the glories of “the Priest insensed with 
the perfumery,” and with the sanctity of “the 
empty skulls of the wise kings, as brown 
as mogany, with crowns on, and their Chris- 
tian names ritten in rubbies, if so be it be’ant 
red glass.” Unlike her far-away kinswoman 
Win, who was enticed to the “New Gerusa- 
lem” of Methodism, Martha is seduced by these 
shows, and it may be presumed one of the 
“mail sex,” to take up Catholicism. But she 
herself confesses that— 

“Wat with the lofty pillers, and the picters, and 
the gelding and the calving, I felt perfeckly dizzy, 
but wen thesunshin came rainbowin thro the panted 
glass winders, and the orgin played up, and the Quire 
of singers with their hevinly vices, and the Priest was 
insensed with the perfumery, down I went, willy 
nilly, on both nees, and was amost controverted into 
a Cathlick afore I knowed were I was! Luckly, I 
rekollected Transmigration, witch I cant nor wont 
believe in, and that jumpt me up agin on my legs.” 

But,more of this on a future day. 
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_“ Next to fine sites, (she concludes,) Colon swarms 
with raggid misrable objects, but I’m sorry I can’t 
stop to shock you with them, being wanted to pack 
up. You know what that is with a figitty Missis, 
who is never happy except she’s corded up over night, 
and on a Porter's back in the morning. To-morrow 
youl find us on the map of Coblense. I did hope we 
had dun with steeming, and were to go Dilligently 
by land: but after seeing the Male cum in, Master 
declined. Sure enough, the coatch is divided into 
three cages, and catch me travelin, says he, in a wild 
Beast carrivan. Besides, says he, if the leaders 
chuse to be misleaders, we ar sure to be over a pre- 
cipus, for its a deal esier, says he, for the horsis to 
pull us down, then for the Postylion to pull *em up. 
But sich is forrin traveling.” 

We, are sorry that we “can’t stop to shock” 
our a readers with any more of 
these racy disclosures. In seven days, however, 
they shall be acquainted with the further pro- 
gress of the Family Party. 

By way of further illustration, of “ forrin tra- 
veling,” we beg leave to draw upon Mr. Hood, 
for a custom and a conveyance. 


FOUR-IN-HAND. 





Poems. By Mrs. Boddington, Author of ‘Slight 
Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ &c. Longman 
& Co. 
Porerican taste and feeling are so pleasantly 
apparent in all the prose writings of this lady, 
that the present volume, a journal of thoughts, 
fantasies, and impressions, recorded in rhyme, 
will naturally be welcome to the public. After 
this general and well-deserved praise, we. must 
be excused if we add, that Mrs. Boddington’s 
poetical prose, is, of its kind, better than her 
verses. It is true that the latter are delicate, 
imaginative, musical ;—sometimes devoted to the 
utterance of those deep and tender affections, 
which are never more love-worthy than when 
they inspire the poetess: yet, despite all these 
gifts and graces, they want strength and finish, 
in some places clearness of idea, and in others 
precision of language. Though they rise above 
the common poetry of the day, which, indeed, is 
a mere matter of imitation, they can hardly rank 
among those choice effusions, by which the tar- 
rlance among us of the undying Spirit is still 
attested. We will now give our readers an op- 
portunity of proving the justice of these general 
remarks :— 


Let me at evening live in dreamy haunts 
Amongst the spirits of the wood and stream, 
Where the small trickle of the rill is heard 

And counted by the ear, drop after drop, 

No other sound being there. Or by the grave 
Of the fair child, who sleeps midst early flow'rs, 
Sit down and think of angels ;—while above, 


Small clouds just parted from the setting sun 

Gather in golden companies, that soon 

Change their bright hues for the dim gray of night, 

Or on the lonely shore, while the weak breath 

Of evening passes o’er—not stirs—the sea, 

Watch the pale fire within the fisher’s bark— 

The bark itself in shade—glide swiftly on, 

Like a bright hope that has no hold of earth, 

But floats by its own magic. * ' . 

The next, in the flow of its versification, 
very musical :— 
The one left Behind. 

My hopes are ending, my eyes are sending 

Their saddest looks after those that are gone: 

My day is darken’d, my heart has hearken’d 

To many a sorrow, but never to one 

That makes it heavy as this has done. 

The days are passing when life a blessing 

Did seem, and nature all sympathy ; 

"Twas then caressing, but now distressing, 

And oh! what a burthen it soon will be, 

Staying—and always alone with me ! 

For they lie dumbly who once were comely, 

And the lips are wither’d that gay smiles wore; 

And I am lonely, whose joys were homely, 

For the grave has got them for evermore, 

And the blessing is gone from my silent door. | 

Some of the songs, professedly written to 

national airs, are very pretty; the following, 
written in the ‘ Robin Adair’ measure, though 
not professedly designed for music, is far more 
highly finished than most of those with which it 


is associated :— 
To a Butterfly. 

Sport thy short hour away, child of the sun; 
Life of a summer’s day, thy revel run : 

When night is in the west, 

And king-cup hides its crest, 

And birds are in their nest, 

Thy workisdone. , 








Bright wings bedropp'd with gold float on the air, 
All thy rich hues unfold, tints soft and rare: 
Hang on the op’ning rose, 
Sip where the red pink blows, 
On the ripe peach repose ; 
Thou hast no care. 
Thou mayst o’er sunbeams fly, or sleep in flowers, 
Dive where the dew-drops lie, hide thee from showers 
In the white lily’s bell, 
Or in the tulip’s cell : 
Thy life's a fairy spell, 
All joy thy hours. 
Oh, that my heart could fly, light as thy wing! 
That my fond wish could buy thy joyous spring! 
Such a bright sunny dream, 
Closing with day’s last beam, 
Life on its changeful stream 
Never will bring! 

Our last longest extract is our favourite poem 
in the volume, a new vision of Italy the inex- 
haustible :— 

Home Images in Italy. 

I did not think to hear in Italy 

The blackbird’s song, to see the homely rook 

Flapping along with his familiar croak 

Back to its wood; or catch the enamell'd eye 

Of small field-daisy peering in the brook, 
Or that of honied orchis,—charming idle fly. 

I did not think within these distant meads, 

Vital with insect movement, to have heard 

The small grasshopper’s file, or pluck’d the beard 

Of purple thistle ; or midst foreign weeds 

Found home-remembered things, by thought endeared— 
Hare-bells, and scented thyme, and yellow-biossoming reeds 

Mixing thefr hues with many a southern flower, 

Nurs‘d plants with us, but here a common grace, 

That mingle with the daisy’s humble race, 

And carpet with fresh bloom the forest bower, 

Where every bud and leaf of spring find place ; 
While from the tendril thin distils the fragrant shower. 
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I thought of stately pines that kiss’d the sky, 

The breathless sky, and whisper'd to its ear; 

And of the palm,—lone thing! that doth appear 

Most out of place when gayer trees are nigh ; 

But when no other bough or branch is near, 

Within its streaming leaves what far off fancies lie! 
I thought of aloes and the leafy spread 
Of the o’ertopping cedar; and the glow 
Of warm pomegranate, and high-scented blow 
Of the rich orange, or magnolia sped 
To its full beauty by the beams that flow, 

Like rays of living fire, upon its perfuin'd head: 
But did not think to see the ruddy flush 
Of our own currant, mingling with the leaf, 
Finely indented, feathery, and brief, 

Of delicate mimosa; or to crush 
Our garden herbs, or hope with fond ‘yelief, 

To scent the aroma of the home hawthorn bush,— 
The bush which of itself doth often make 
The hedge’s sweetness: but here all find room, 
Y’ox-glove and briony, and the purple bloom 
Of deadly night-shade ; while their thirst to slake 
By the lone rill, their loved and dewy home, 

The small veronicas their humble station take. 

Their little flow'rets, blue as childhood’s eyes, 
And beautiful as love—when love is kind, 
Mix'd with the southern mosses here we tind, 
inlaying the fresh ground with azure dyes: 
While round the infant filbert’s tender rind 

The enamoured vine its loving ringlets ties. 

Like our own forests, on the airy steep 

The chesnuts rise ; and bush, and tangled briar, 
And surging grain, and the weed-kindled pyre 
Recall our homes. We see the blue smoke creep 
in wreathéd column from the cottage fire, 

And love the barley shock, and duck-pool green and deep. 
But sudden twilight’s gone,—and its short stay 
Tells us of distance ! 'tis not here the light, 
Vlush’d, deep'ning, ling’ring, that preludes the night, 
And seems to chide its coming—second day + 
Sweeter than noon,—that in its tardy flight 
Blushes to go—though ling’ringly away. 

No: when the red light’s o’er, the abrupt pall 
Drops on the woods ; and the cigala’s note— 
The foreign grasshopper with rasping throat— 
That all day long rang out, yields to the call 
Of thrilling nightingale, whose loud notes float 

In darkness to the heart, and there like moonbeams fall. 
On every spray in every summer bower 
A thousand lamps are lighted; twinkling by, 
Like fairy’s torch-bearer the southern fly 
Carries its starry fire, and in the hour 
Of nature’s sleep, when the night-beauty’s eye 
Is gently op’d, enshrines it in its flower; 

Or, like a gossip’s lantern, in the ridge 

Of furrowed cornfields lightly glides along, 

Or hangs upon a vine-leaf; while the song 

Of the lone bird wakes through the light-knit hedge 
A shivering life, and ‘midst the planet throng 

Slowly appears the moon above the mountain's ledge, 
Then all is Italy! The lamp of night 
Seeins as if gently ’twere let down from heaven: 
The air is balm,—a thousand scents seem giv’n 
To this sweet hour alone: and to the sight 
The vine-bower in the air by soft winds driven, 
Or pergola starr’d o'er with living light ; 

And to the ear the southern sounds that fall 

Faintly, though many join,—and poesy to all! 

Bagni di Lucca. 


The volume is a model of typography, and 
enriched with some very pretty vignettes. 








A Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the 
Reign of King Edward IV. ,By John Wark- 
worth, D.D. Printed for the Camden Society. 

Tuts is the chronicle preserved in the library 

of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, from which 

Leland made many extracts, but which, until 

now, has never been published entire. The 

period to which it refers is one of the darkest in 
our history. It is the production of a man of 
learning, and, apparently of impartial pagnent 

an undoubted contemporary, too, and throws a 

light on the subject of Edward’s imprisonment 

by Archbishop Neville, his quarrel with Clarence 
and Warwick, and those events which finally 
led to the re-establishment, for a few months, of 

Henry VI., and the subsequent fatal battles of 

Barnet and Tewkesbury. The circumstance of 

Edward's imprisonment in 1468, which has been 

doubted by many historians, is expressly assert- 

ed by this writer, who states, that the Arch- 
bishop, with armed men, “toke Kynge Edwarde, 
and hadde hym into Warwyke Castell a lytelle 
whyle, and afterwarde to Yorke cite; and ther, 
by fayre speche and promise, the Kynge scaped 
oute of the Bisshoppys handes.” He also cor- 
roborates the account of the treachery of Clarence 
towards Warwick, while, in his narrative of the 





battle of Tewkesbury, he inclines to the opinion 
that Prince Edward was slain, not after the battle, 
and by order of Edward IV., but on the field, 
and while “ cryinge for soccure to his brother in 
lawe the Duke of Clarence.” Respecting the 
death of the unfortunate Henry, he is very ex- 
plicit, stating that he was “ putte to dethe the 
xx1 of Maye, on a T'wesday nyght, betwixt x1 
and x11 of the cloke; beyng thenne at the Toure 
the Duke of Gloucestre brothere to Kynge Ed- 
warde, and many other;” and in corroboration 
states, that, on the body being exposed in St. 
Paul's, “ he blede on the pavement ther,” and 
afterwards at the Blackfriars. In the introduc- 
tion, the editor, Mr. Halliwell, has collected to- 
gether a mass of additional evidence to prove 
how general was the belief that this unhappy 
monarch was murdered; and no doubt on the 
subject can, we think, remain on the mind of any 
one after reading that evidence. It is to be 
lamented that Warkworth's chronicle ends so 
early; the materials for this king’s reign are 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and the events of 
his last years—especially the attainder and exe- 
cution of Clarence—are so wrapped in mystery, 
that a narrative by the same pen would have 
supplied a most important deficiency, and pro- 
bably thrown a new light on this very dark por- 
tion of our history. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Social System of Convict Management, suggested 
by Capt. Maconochie, R.N.—Prison discipline and 
convict management are questions which, at present, 
occupy a good deal of public attention ; and on some 
future occasion we may take the whole subject into 
consideration. In the present pamphlet, Captain 
Maconochie opens a new field of inquiry ; and while 
others are engaged in discussing the relative merits 
and demerits of the Silent system and the Separate 
system, he comes forth armed against both, and pro- 
poses a Social system, in reference, at least, to the 
convict population of our penal colonies,. His argu- 
ment is briefly this :—“ The example of severe suf. 
fering, consequent on conviction of crime, has not 
hitherto been found very effective in preventing its 
recurrence ; and it seems probable that the example 
of necessary Reform,—or, at least, sustained submis- 
sion and self-command through a fixed period of 
probation, before obtaining release from the restric- 
tions imposed in consequence of such conviction, 
would be practically more so. * * The sole direct 
object of Secondary Punishments should therefore, 
it is conceived, be the reform, if possible, but, at all 
events, the adequate subjugation, and training to self- 
command, of the individuals subjected to them ; so 
that, before they can regain their full privileges in 
society, after once forfeiting them, they must give 
satisfactory proof that they again deserve, and are 
not likely to abuse them. * * The end Reform,— 
or its substitutes, sustained submission and self-com- 
mand,—being thus made the first objects of secon- 
dary punishments, it is next contended that they can 
only be adequately pursued, and tested,—first, by 
dividing the processes employed into specific punish- 
ment for the past and specific training for the future 
—and next, by grouping prisoners together, in the 
latter stage, in associations made to resemble common 
life as closely as possible—(in particular, subdivided 
into smaller parties, or families, as may be agreed on 
among the men themselves,—with common interests, 
—and receiving wages in the form of marks of com- 
mendation, exchangeable at will for immediate grati- 
fications, but of which a fixed accumulation sheuld 
be required before the receiving of freedom); thus 
preparing for society in society, and providing a 
a field for the exercise and cultivation of active social 
virtues, as well as for the habitual voluntary restraint 
of active social vices.” A subject of so much impor- 
tance as Convict Management and Prison Discipline 
cannot be well considered when thus brought inci- 
dentally and partially under notice.. We shall there- 
fore only observe, that Capt. Maconochie is an intel- 
ligent and amiable man, who has now resided some 
time in Van Diemen’s Land, and is therefore well 
entitled to be heard with respectful attention, 





Remarks on the Topography of Oropus.—An Enolish 
book printed at Athens is pclae of a ae 
and what is more singular, the English text is more 
correct than the Greek quotations. The object of 
the pamphlet is to determine the position of several 
celebrated places on the north-eastern frontier of 
Attica ; a task rendered difficult by the application 
of their names to different sites. In the early inya. 
sions of the Barbarians the Greeks sought shelter in 


| the mountains, and gave the names of the cities they 


abandoned in the plains to the new villages erected 
in these fastnesses. Mr. Finlay’s attempt to identify 
the ancient Oropus displays great antiquarian know- 
ledge and critical acuteness, but it would be impos- 
sible to decide on his success without a personal 
knowledge of the localities. 

Sir G. C. Haughton on Language.—The relations 
between language and mind have long engaged the 
attention of Sir Graves Haughton ; they necessarily 
lead to the discussion of the most abstruse portions 
of metaphysical science, and are therefore addressed 
to a very small and exclusive class of readers, All, 
however, who feel an interest in the subject will 
derive pleasure and profit from the present treatise. 

Maxwell’s Life of Wellington, Vol. 1.—Some 
time since we announced the several Lives of the 
Duke of Wellington which came rushing simultane. 
ously into the field, consequent on the publication of 
The Despatches, a rich store-house of material, which 
the best of the biographers could but weave into 
narrative. The relative merits of these several ver- 
sions we have not thought it necessary to inquire into: 
but we may say thus much in favour of Mr. Maxwell's, 
that the volume before us is very handsome and very 
well illust:_ * with maps, plans, portraits, &c. 





List of New Books.—Liston’s Elements of Surgery, 
2nd edit. 8vo. cl. 25s.—Repton’s Landscape Gardening, by 
J. C. Loudon, Psq. 8vo. bds. 30s., coloured, 3/. 6s.—The 
Fright, by Miss Ellen Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d, 
bds.—Professor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History, 
2 vols. 8vo. cl. 2is.—Confessions of a Thug, 2nd edit. 3 vols, 
12. 11s. 6d. bds.—Chapters of the Modern History of India, 
by E. Thornton, Esq. 8vo. cl. 21s.—Tyas’s Illustrated Napo- 
leon, Vol. I. royal 8vo. cl. 15s.—Flintoff’s Introduction to 
Conveyancing, 8vo. 20s. bds.—Bone’s Conveyancing, con- 
tinued, by T. G. Western, Esq. Vol. 3, Svo. 175. bds.—The 
Rise and Progress of the Laws of England and Wales, 8vo, 
8s. bds.—Seymour’s Sketches Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. cl, 
21s.—Ellis’s Sons of the Soil, crown S8vo. cl. 10s. 6d.— 
Gleanings, Historical and Literary, Second Series, with an 

y on Emulation, 8vo. cl. 12s.—The Buried Bride, &c. 
crown 8vo. cl. 7s. 6d.—Pagan’s Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity, crown vo. cl. 8s.—Deck’s Gent.’s Pocket-Book 
for 1840, roan tuck, 3s.,common, 2s.—Combe’s Lectures on 
Phrenology, crown 8vo. 6s.—A French Delectus, }2mo. cl. 
3s. 6d.—Divine Meditations, by Sir William Waller, l2mo. 
cl. 4s.—James’s Christian Professor, 4th edit. fc. cl. 4s.— 
Elstob’s Anglo-Saxon Homily, new edit. with Notes, &c, 
8vo. bds. 6s.—Felitham’s Resolves, new edit. fc. Svo. cl. bs, 
—Hope’s Doctrine of a Triune God, 12mo. cl. 6s.—Pratt's 
Collection of Public General Statutes, 2 & 3 Victoria, re- 
lating to Justices of Peace, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Historical Eloge 
of James Watt, by M. Arago, translated by J. P. Muirhead, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. bds., 4to. 2is. bds.—Champ de Roses, par 
Adolphe Duhart-Fauvet, 12mo. cl. 5s.—Shuttleworth’s Not 
Tradition but Scripture, 3rd edit, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Arold’s 
Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, 2od 
edit. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Willshire’s Principles of Botany, 12mo. 
cl. 6s.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXV. “ Dogs,” by Ha- 
milton, 12mo. cl. 6s.—Parley’s Tales about Plants, 16mo, 
cl. 7s. 6d.—Defoe’s Novels and Miscellaneous W orks, Vol. 
II. cl. 5s.—Parley’s Lives of Franklin and Washington, 
16mo. cl, 4s.—Cornaro’s Sure Method of Long and Hiealth- 
ful Life, 38th edit. 3s. cl.—Glossary of Provincial Words 
used in Herefordshire, 16mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Heresy and 
Orthodoxy, by the Rev. J. Blanco White, 12mo. cl. 4s.— 
Lectures on the Heathen Gods, 12mo. bds. 4s.—The Cor- 

rator’s Manual,by Higson, |2mo. bds. 2s. 6¢.— Wallace's 
Pocket Guide to Commercial Book-keeping, Sth thousand, 
32mo. sheep, Is. 6d.—M‘Phan’s Pocket Guide to the Toi- 
lette, 32mo. cl. 1s. 6d.—Standard American Literature, 
“Todd’s Student’s Manual,” 1s. 9d. swd.—Sandall in the 
Olden Time, a Poem, post 8vo. 4s. cl.—Daily Lesson Book, 
No. IIL. by Dunn and Crossley, 12mo. bd. 1s. 6d.—Pal- 
myra, People’s edition, 8vo. swd. 1s. 10d.—Cotton Lords 
versus Landlords, 8vo. swd. Is. 








(ApvERTISEMENT.J—Tne New Post-Orrice ARRANGE- 
MENTS.—Conformably with the New Postage Rate, com- 
menced December 5, Mr. Bull, Public Librarian, has pub- 
lished his Gratis List of the New Publications and the 
Particulars of his New System of Supplying Families, 
Reading Societies, and Book-Clubs regularly with all Works 
for Perusal throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland— 
upon the most advantageous terms,—so that the Particulars 
and List can now be obtained by Post in every part of the 
Kingdom, at ‘the small charge of Fourpence. Very exten- 
sive arrangements for the book-supplies of the New Year 
being completed, all Subscriptions entered at the Library 
during the present month, December, will entitle to imme- 
diate supplies, and be dated as commencing from January, 
1840. All orders should be addressed to Mr. Bull, Libra- 
rian, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
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| . 
jOverc ast—high wind throaghout the day, as also the evening. 


Overcast—light rain—bri-k wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 
| (A.M. Light fog and wind—deposition, P.M. Overcast—it, wiud. 
t Evening, Rain and wind. 

| (A.M. Overcast—lihgt wiad. 

| t Overcast—light rain. 

| (A.M. Lightly overcast—light rain and wind, 
| L_ clouds. Evening, Overcast. , 
A.M. Thick fog. P.M, Fine—light haze. Ev. Overcast—fine rain. 


P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
P.M. Fine—light 


Evening, 


Overcast—It. rain and wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 
jOvercast—light wind, with oceasional fine rain throughout the 

|. day. Evening, Very fine rain, Zs 

| A.M. Fine clouds and wind, P.M, Overcast—light wind, Eveo- 

Very light rain, 

Overcast—very light rain & wind throughout the day. 





Ev. The like. 
Fine—light clouds and wind throughout theday. Ev, Overcast. 
|A.M, Light fog and wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds. Ev, Overcast. 


A.M. Light fog and wind, P.M. Overcast—it. wind. 
(A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
t Evewing, Overcasi—deposition. 
Overcast—light fog throughout the day. 


Ev, Light fog. 
P.M. Overcast—light rain. 
Evening, Light rain. 
A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Ev. Cloudy. 
Ev. The like. 


(Overeast—light rain and wind throughout the day. Evening, 
L Cloudy—tlight rain. 


, Overcast, with occasional rain throughout the day. 


Ev. Overcast—It, rain. 
- Fine—light clouds. 


Fine—It, clonds & wind throughout the day. 
(A.M. Lightly cloudy—light wind. . 
i Evening, Fine and clear, 

| fOvercast—brisk wind, with occasional rain throughout the day. 

| t_ Rain during the night. Evening, Fine and clear. 

jAeM. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M. Cloudy, Ev. Fine &clear. 

|A.M. Light fog & wind. Ev, Cloudy. 

wh the day. 





P.M. Fine—it. clouds & wind. 
| /Overcast—light wind with occasional rain tb 
1 Evening, The like. 
Overcast—very five rain throughout the day. Evening, The like. 
| sA.M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, 
t_ Fine and ciear—frost during the night. ‘ 
sA.M. Thick fog. P.M. Overcast—light rain and snow. Evening, 
| t Continued heavy rain. 
(A.M. Overcasi—light rain and wind—heavy rain throughout the 
i night. P.M, Overcast—brisk wind. Evening, The like. 
Overcast—light rain—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 
| Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind throughout the day. Evening, 
| t Overeast—very light rain, 





maT 9 A.M. 3 P.M. 
656 .. 29.627 
*. 29.649 .. 29.619 











Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 


* An unusual quantity during the twenty-four hours. 











THE LAW OF STORMS. 
[By letters from the Cape it appears that the Secretary, of 


State for the Colonies having forwarded to the Governor | 
Lieut.-Col. Reid’s work on Storms, with a request that | 


public attention might be called to the subject, the Governor 
directed that a short printed compendium of the Theory 
(see Athen. No. 565,] together with Hints for Observers, 
prepared by Mr. Maclear, the Astronomer Royal of the 
Colony, should be delivered to all commanders of vessels 
sailing from Table Bay. To these papers have been added, 


at the suggestion of the Astronomer Royal, a very interest- | 


ing letter from Mr. Marshall (formerly commander of one of 
the Hon. East India Company's ships), published nearly 


fourteen years since in the Cape journals, wherein he offers | 


an explanation of the nature and character of tropical 
storms, and points out how to escape from their greatest 
danger, so closely resembling the theory of Mr. Redfield that 
the coincidence is quite remarkable. Col. Reid observes, 
that the hurricane referred to in Mr. Marshall's letter is 
among the anomalies, inasmuch as it had but little if any 
progressive motion. ‘*This,” says Mr. Maclear, *‘ is suffi- 
cient to account for the cireumstance of his [Mr. Marshall] 
having made no allusion to the progressive motion of hurri- 
canes; it being thus admitted by Col. Reid that the hurri- 
cane, described by Mr. Marshall, had but little, if any, pro- 
gressive motion, although in Mr. Marshall's opinion, that it 
had avotary motion, may be safely inferred from his tigura- 
tive analogy between the centre of a hurricane and the 
vortex of a whirlpool.”"—But without reference to this par- 
ticular question, Mr. Marshall's letter is both valuable and 
interesting. } 

Iam apt to set so high a value on the Marine 
Barometer, from its affording an infallible index of 
those dreadful hurricanes which are so prevalent in 
the West Indies, the China Seas, the Bay of Bengal, 
and other parts of the Indian Ocean, especially in 
that part comprised within the islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and the Isle of France, that I think any 
information tending to elucidate its advantages, cannot 
be too widely promulgated. 

Every one at all acquainted with the mechanism 
of a Barometer, is aware that its construction origi- 
nated in a discovery, that the mean density of the 
atmosphere is capable of supporting a column of 
mercury equal to about thirty inches in length; hence 
it follows that every deviation of the quicksilver from 


this height, is the result of some correspondent change 


| in the actual gravity of the surrounding atmosphere, ; 


| the trifling effect of the cohesive properties of the 
tube heing duly allowed for. But although this may 
be sufficiently evident to a common observer, it is 
certain that these changes depend upon so many 
| hidden causes, and are generally so minute that they 
| are scarcely perceptible to the eye, and are frequently 
unaccompanied by any visible change of the weather. 
It is a well established fact, that the Barometer 
undergoes but little or no variation throughout the 
region of the tropics, unless when it happens to be 
under the influence of an approaching hurricane, and 
then it is no less certain that the quicksilver falls 
considerably, a natural consequence, it would seem, 
of the origin of these storms, which exceed in violence 
those of the more boisterous climates of Europe, as 
much as the situations in which they are generated 
at other times exceed them in mildness. An infinite 
scope still remains open to the philosopher, with a 
view to promote the interests of science, and espe- 
cially of navigation, for a meteorological inquiry into 
the theory of winds; while with respect to these de- 
structive hurricanes in particular, I confess I have 


or their course, at all satisfactory to my mind. 
may presume to venture an opinion on so abstruse a 
subject, I should say that a tropical hurricane is pro- 
duced by the rays of a vertical sun acting upon some 
portion of the atmosphere that happens to be un- 
usually loaded with the electric fluid, so abundantly 
generated within a few degrees of the equator, thus 
oceasioning a rapid and extraordinary degree of rare- 
faction of the circumjacent atmosphere, until a re- 
action takes place, by the condensed air rushing 
towards the centre of the atmospheric circle of rare- 
faction, unti! the equilibrium is restored; but as Dr. 
Franklin justly observes, in his Treatise on Electri- 
city, “it is not of much importance to know the 
manner in which nature executes her laws; it is 





enough if we know the laws themselves ;” so it may 


be said, that on these occasions, whatever may be the 


never yet met with any explanation of their origin | 


If I} 





immediate cause of the barometric fall, provided we 
| are aware of what is to follow, we are furnished with 
| all the requisite information to guard against the 
consequences ; and as this knowledge is best acquired 
in the school of experience, it is for this reason that 
I feel anxious to impart to others the benefits of my 
| own, knowing that the warnings of this infallible 
| monitor have been but too often fatally slighted. 
| Because, forsooth, that part of the ocean, to which 
these remarks have reference, is frequently sailed 
over without the oceurrence of anything approaching 
| to a storm, and because the Barometer may, and 
does frequently remain nearly stationary throughout 
the whole of this large portion of the voyage to and 
| from India, is it therefore reasonable to infer that its 
utility ceases?—on the contrary, the fact of the 
| Barometer not being affected by any change in the 
atmosphere except when under the influence of an 
approaching storm, is the very circumstance which, 
in my opinion, more particularly enhances its value. 
In high latitudes, the eye of an experienced seaman 
| will prove a tolerably correct substitute for a Bare 
meter; but the tropical hurricane, unlike the storms 
of higher latitudes, frequently gives no other warning 
of its approach than that which the Barometer affords, 
| The practical inference then which I presume to draw 
| from these premises is, that whenever within the 
| tropics an unusual fall of the barometrical column is 
observed to take place, it may be taken for granted 
| that an entraordinary degree of the atmospheric rare- 
| faction is in progress, which will be speedily followed 
| by a violent reaction. 
| From that moment the ship may be said to have 
| perforated the confines of a circle, the centre of 
| which will shortly become the focus of a tornado, 
and which, like the centre of a whirlpool in a different 
element, cannot be approached but at the hazard of 
| her destruction. I am aware, however, that instances 
| are to be adduced of ships haying encountered hurri- 
|ome without sustaining any serious injury, but I 
have reason to believe, that in most of these instances, 
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if not in all, it would be found, were it possible to 
ascertain the fact, that the brunt of the storm was in 
reality not encountered at all, that these ships were 
throughout far nearer the verge of the circle of rare- 
faction than its centre, that having been warned of 
its approach by the Barometer, their commanders 
had sufficient good sense not to neglect it. But 
however this may be, no prudent man in command 
of a ship knowing, as he must, that the lives of all on 
board depend upon the promptness as well as the 
wisdom of his decision, will allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by any such precedents, to brave the storm 
in spite of the Barometer; but that, taking it for his 
safest, if not his only guide, he will, from the moment 
of its fall, bring his ship to the wind, and make every 
possible preparation to meet it: nor will he be 
diverted from his purpose by any flattering appear- 
ances in the heavens. 

Even if at the moment the sky should be cloudless, 
the atmosphere motionless, and no other indication 
of a storm throughout the whole visible horizon, than 
that which this invaluable instrument affords him, 
still he will take his measures with the same degree 
of promptitude and energy as though the danger had 
already commenced ; and when the flattering gale 
springs up to favour his course, he will not be tempted 
to pursue it through any fallacious notion of shorten- 
ing the period of his voyage; for if my theory be 
correct, he may rest assured, that the farther he 
advances, the greater will be the fury of the tempest; 
that it is a principle of every hurricane to narrow its 
sphere in proportion to its duration ; that wherever 
the storm commences there will it soonest terminate, 
and consequently that his easiest way to escape from 
its fury is to remain as stationary as possible. I 
should not have dwelt on some of these points, had 
I not been aware that a notion is but too prevalent 
among seamen, that scudding before the storm is the 
shortest way to get out of it, an error which is at- 
tended with this additional evil, that those precious 
moments which intervene between the fall of the 
quicksilver and the rising of the storm, are expended 
(perhaps never to be retrieved), in a proceeding 
which, in my opinion, is fraught with nothing but 
mischief, ‘ 

Neither should I have ventured thus boldly to 
advance a theory of so much importance to the in- 
terests of navigation, were I not prepared to support 
it by the result of many years’ experience, while 
traversing those seas to which it is more immediately 
applicable. . 

The following particulars of one of those awful 
hurricanes which are known to prevail in certain 
parts of the Indian Ocean at particular seasons of 
the year, and which it was on this occasion my lot to 
encounter, will be found to embrace some of the 
most material points on which I have ventured to 
ground this theory of storms, and I trust that the 
relation of them will not excite needless apprehen- 
sions in the breasts of those, among the fair sex in 
particular, whose destiny it may be to follow in the 
track of my adventures, but rather that they will 
yield their consolation from the reflection that the 
greater the danger, and the more awful the conse- 
quences, the more essential it is that all such parti- 
culars should be faithfully recorded as a beacon for 
the guidance of others under similar trials; knowing, 
too, as they must, that in traversing the wide expanse 
of ocean comprised between England and India, ships 
will be safe in proportion as the dangers they may 
have to encounter are accurately described. Under 
such circumstances, then, to withhold from publica- 
tion a narrative of facts, however painful its perusal, 
the object of which is to prevent a recurrence of the 
misfortunes it details, would be no less inconsistent 
than to hurl the Barometer into the sea as a useless 
appendage to a ship, merely because it may some- 
times fail to point out the danger, or at other times 
prove a source of needless alarm to those who through 
idleness or folly are blind to its usefulness. 

It was in October of the year 1808, that I left 
Madras on board one of the East India Company’s 
ships, [the Diana, of which he was commander, ] 
with eight others, under the convoy of a seventy-four 
gun ship. On reaching the latitude of 8° south, and 
the longitude of 88° east, we unfortunately encoun- 
tered one of the most tremendous hurricanes that 
was, perhaps, ever experienced by a ship that did not 
actually founder. It is impossible to convey to the 


any adequate idea of the fury with which it blew 
during the three days and nights of its continuance, 
the sound resembling more a succession of peals of 
thunder, or the roaring of cannon, than of wind; 
whilst the sea formed one continued breach over the 
ship, sweeping everything moveable before it. During 
nearly the whole of this period, the passengers, officers, 
and crew were, without distinction of persons, em- 
ployed in pumping or bailing, cutting away masts, 
securing guns, or in other work essential to the safety 
of the ship; whilst, owing to the impracticability of 
getting into the hold through the body of water always 
lodged on the gun-deck, the chief part of the period 
was passed without food, or even a drop of water to 
allay the thirst of the men at the pumps, who were 
with difficulty, and occasionally could not be, pre- 
vented from swallowing the bilge water as it ascended 
from the well. And had it not been for the fortunate 
circumstance of a quantity of this precious beverage 
being found in the lockers of the great cabin, which 
was latterly served out at the pumps in wine-glasses, 
the probability is, that we should have literally 
perished through the want of a liquid, of which there 
was an abundance in the hold. Our distress, too, 
was not a little aggravated by two of the twelve- 
pounders being adrift at once on the gun-deck ; 
causing the greatest consternation lest some port 
should be stove in by their means. Notwithstanding 
the fore-mast, mizen-mast, main-top-mast, and bow- 
sprit were, at the peril of our lives, alternately cut 
away. At the close of the third day, we were left 
with seven feet of water in the hold, and four feet in 
parts of the gun-deck, frequently with three out of 
the four pumps choked at a time, and without the 
slightest prospect of any abatement of the storm. 
Heaven only knows whether the wonderful alteration 
which soon took place after the close of this day in 
our desperate situation, was owing to an especial in- 
terference of Providence ; but if the elements by 
which this globe is governed in its course, are ever 
for « moment turned aside for the benefit of frail 
mortality, a scene was now exhibited which might 
have been deemed sufticiently appalling by an All- 
merciful Being, to call forth such an interposition. 

I have been a witness to many a distressing scene 
on the ocean in the course of my practice, the recol- 
lection of which may in some degree account for 
these serious reflections, and form some apology for 
their intrusion here. I have seen a ninety-gun ship 
take fire, burn to the water’s edge, and blow up. 
This noble ship, which had twelve hundred people 
on board at the time, many of whom perished in her, 
notwithstanding every possible exertion was made 
with the boats and engines of thirty sail of the line 
and frigates to extinguish the flames, and to rescue 
the people from destruction, I was once awoke out 
of my sleep by an explosion, which proved to arise 
from the blowing up of an Indiaman at no great dis- 
tance from the ship I was in, owing, as it was sup- 
posed, to a flash of lightning having entered the 
magazine, where five hundred barrels of gunpowder 
were stowed, destined for the Cape. I need scarcely 
add, that the crew, one hundred in number, were 
blown into the air, and that not a soul survived to 
explain the cause, or to record the fact. I was once 
in a ship that was struck by a meteor, when some of 
the masts were shivered into a thousand pieces; and 
had it not taken a diagonal direction at the critical 
moment of its entrance into the body of the ship, the 
probability is that her destruction would have fol- 
lowed. On another occasion I was in a ship which 
took fire, when such a formidable volume of flame 
rushed from the deck beneath, as to render every 
chance of quenching it apparently hopeless ; it was, 
however, eventually got under by an extraordinary 
display of skill on the part of an individual, backed 
by the exertions of the crew. I have heen in a storm 
off the Cape, when, after a sudden shift of wind, the 
commodore of the fleet, in one of the strongest ships 
ever built, on her first voyage to sea, crowded with 
passengers from Calcutta, suddenly disappeared, and 
was never seen or heard of more. I have experienced 
the shock of an earthquake at sea, several hundred 
miles from any land, and far beyond the reach of any 
soundings, the fact of its being an earthquake having 
been proved by accounts subsequently received from 
Manilla, the nearest land, where an earthquake on 





the same day, and nearly at the same same moment, 


minds of those who have never witnessed such a storm, 








had occasioned considerable devastation. So violent 

was the shock that one of the ships of the fleet leaked 
considerably in consequence. It is the only instance 
of the kind I ever heard of at such a distance from 
land; I should like, therefore, to see this extraor. 
dinary phenomenon philosophically accounted for, 
The water was not unusually agitated, the wind was 
moderate, the sky serene, and no one indication of 
such an event throughout the whole visible horizon, 
Was it, allow me to ask, the effect of electricity? 
If so, I should wish to be informed how the electric 
fluid came in contact with the ship ?—for if the sea 
became its only conductor, as the fleet was spread 
over several miles of space, and every ship more or 
less sustained the shock, the whole of that part of the 
ocean must have been impregnated with it. Still, [ 
confess, I am at a loss to account for the shock in 
any other way. That houses should tremble and fall, 
from the shock of an earthquake, may be easily ac. 
counted for; but that a ship not even at her anchor- 
age, but on the contrary, as already observed, hun. 
dreds of miles from any land, and far beyond the 
reach of soundings—a fact which was verified with 
the deep sea line at the moment, by every ship of the 
fleet, under an impression that they had struck ona 
shoal, the water, too, as before observed, not being 
unusually agitated, nor any other indication of 80 ex- 
traordinary an occurrence ;—that a ship, I say, under 
such circumstances, should experience the shock of 
an earthquake, of not less violence than might have 
been expected, had she at the moment been a fixture 
on the shore at Manilla, is a phenomenon not to be 
accounted for, as I conceive, upon any of the prin- 
ciples which commonly govern the action of fluids on 
floating bodies ; this, I repeat, is at least a pheno- 
menon far beyond my comprehension to explain, 
unless it were the effect of electricity, or unless it 
were possible to conceive that such a shock may be 
communicated to a body, floating on the surface of 
the ocean, by sympathy. I once landed from a ship 
in Table Bay, when, just after my reaching the shore, 
she parted from her anchors in a sudden north-wester, 
and became a wreck. My family were all on boara 
at the time, who, after a night of infinite peril, ex- 
pecting every moment to be their last, the rudder 
beaten off, and the ship nearly filled with water, were 
with difficulty rescued from a watery grave. These 
and many other distressing scenes of a minor descrip- 
tion have I witnessed, but never, in the course of my 
practice, have I been present at one so distressing,at 
least to my own feelings, as that which I have more 
immediately under consideration. Those which I 
have just taken a cursory review of were, it is true, 
in some instances infinitely more fatal in their con- 
sequences, and in one the momentary pang of afflic- 
tion could not, I admit, have been surpassed ; but 
the scene I have already given an outline of, and am 
now drawing to a close, was one of peculiar excite. 
ment, painful feelings, and of heavy responsibility. 
Well may the Psalmist say— These men see the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 
But to return from this digression. At the close of 
the third day of this awful hurricane, the cabins 
below being no longer habitable, the passengers were 
crowded into one side of the round-house, as being 
the only cabin from which the water could be effec- 
tually excluded. Here, then, a scene of woe was 
exhibited which baffled description—a scene suffi 
ciently appalling to rend the stoutest heart in twain, 
especially of his on whom all eyes were turned for 
that relief which it was not in his power to afford— 
even to her, who had the strongest of all claims on 
him for consolation, and whose peculiarly interesting 
situation demanded the utmost stretch of his sym- 
pathy. 

The ship, apparently water-logged, was now ob 
served to be settling fast forward. Every countenance 
exhibited a picture of despair; when, at this critical 
moment, the wind rapidly began to subside, which 
















was no sooner announced to tne people at the pumps, 
than their labours, which from a feeling of despor- 
| dency, had previously languished, were resumed with 
| renewed vigour; and such was the rapidity of the 
change in our favour, that one of the most dreadful 
of all storms was speedily lulled into a perfect calm; 
the ship once more rose freely to the sea, and by day- 

| light on the following morning all the water was dis- 
charged from her. f 
The scene which now presented itself was of a dif 
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ferent description, but still it was not without its alloy, 
and under any other circumstances it was one which 
might have excited feelings of despondency instead 
of excess of joy. 
The ship lay a helpless wreck on the water, ex- 

1 to every surge of the sea, which had not sub- 
sided so rapidly as the wind, and which occasioned 
her to roll most awfully ; and now, as she rose on the 
mountainous billow, every eye eagerly swept the 
horizon in search of the fleet, but all in vain, for not 
a ship could be seen ; upon which we trembled for 
their fate. The bowsprit, fore-mast, mizen-mast, and 
main-top-mast, as before intimated, were all gone by 
the board, the whole of the live stock, (with a trifling 
exception,) consisting of 150 sheep, 30 pigs, 4 cows, 
3 calves, 8 goats, and many hundred head of poultry, 
were washed overboard, or otherwise destroyed ; 
nearly all the captain’s stores, the medicine chest, and 
seamen’s chests, with their contents, were in the same 
predicament. After an anxious scrutiny of the charts, 
no friendly port was found to be within reach of us; 
the nearest towards the east was Bencoolen, which, 


on account of the season of the year, was difficult of 


approach, and incapable of affording the relief we 


stood in need of. Towards the west was the Isle of 


France, then in possession of the French. To pro- 
ceed direct to the Cape was an undertaking which, 
at the first blush of our situation, nobody conceived 
to be practicable. Still, upon a closer inspection of 
our resources, many difficulties were obviated, and 
our situation appeared to be far less desperate than 
we had first imagined. Our stock of water and salt 
provisions, which was considerable, was happily found 
to be uninjured: we had rice and spirits in abundance. 
Our spare stock of spars, which was also considerable, 
and well secured before the storm commenced, was 
safe; we had spare sails, canvas, and cordage suffi- 
cient, and we knew our situation to be on the verge 
of the south-east trade-wind, which blew direct to- 
wards the Cape, and the season for entering Table 
Bay was favourable. After due deliberation at a 
meeting of the officers of the ship, and the principal 
passengers, it was unanimously resolved to undertake 
the voyage to the Cape; and, as an encouragement 
to the crew to give their spontaneous exertions in 
favour of this great undertaking, a subscription was 
immediately entered into, with a view to replace their 
chests, clothes, &c. on our arrival at the Cape, which 
were lost in the storm. 700/. were raised for this 
purpose in the course of a few minutes, (perhaps an 
unprecedented act of similar liberality,) which was 
no sooner communicated to the crew, than they gave 
three hearty cheers, and declared their readiness to 
perform every duty required of them; and never was 
a promise more rigidly fulfilled : however, in spite of 
these hut seldom paralleled exertions, we were eleven 
weeks in reaching the destined port, after suffering 
many privations, Still I consider this as one of the 
happiest periods of my life; and judging from the 
number of cheerful countenances, and the unanimity 
which reigned throughout the ship, I much doubt 
whether it were not the lot of every soul on board. 
I cannot account for the fact, unless it were owing 
to the particular frame of mind we had imbibed from 
our recent deliverance,—a frame of mind which phi- 
losophy might spurn at, but which religion might 
have hailed as the precursor of the only solid happi- 
hess destined for man. 
_ The day of our arrival in Table Bay was one of 
intense excitement, anxious as we naturally were, to 
ascertain the fate of a fleet from which we had sepa- 
mated eleven weeks before under such unpropitious 
arcumstances. This suspense, however, was of short 
duration; our worthy commodore, with five of his 
convoy, were soon discovered to be safe at anchor in 
the Bay, the remaining three ships were missing, and, 
sad to tell, have never since been heard of. Of those 
which were safe, four, including the seventy-four-gun 
ship, had been in more or less danger of foundering 
inthe storm ; whilst two escaped with but little injury, 
owing, as it appeared from a comparison of journals, 
to their having escaped the brunt of the storm by 
being considerably to windward of the others; thus 
Corroborating the theory with which I commenced, in 
my endeavours to prove that where the storm begins 
there will it soonest end ; during a greater part of 
thethird day, which was by far the most tempestuous 
With us, these two ships lay nearly becalmed. 
Such were the disastrous effects of this memorable 


at liberty to draw the following practical inference ; 
namely, that had we instantly attended to the timely 
warning of the Barometer, by bringing the ship to 
the wind, and making preparations for the storm, 
instead of scudding before it, until we could scud no 
longer, we should have escaped with as little injury 
as the two ships I have just alluded to; and that, had 
the three unfortunate ships, which foundered in the 
storm, pursued a similar course, which it may be 
fairly presumed they did not, a very different fate 
might have befallen them too. 

But lest this fatal catastrophe should be deemed a 
solitary instance, and consequently not sufficiently 
conclusive, I shall briefly advert to another hurricane 
which took place in the same neighbourhood, in the 
following year 1809, by another fleet of Indiamen, 
while under the command of the late Lord Exmouth. 

On this occasion, four of the finest ships of the 
fleet, which, with their cargoes, were probably worth 
nearly two millions of money, and crowded with 
passengers from Calcutta, foundered in the storm. 

It is said that the last time they were seen, was by 
Lord Exmouth himself, when they were all four to- 
gether, scudding before it, while the rest of the fleet 
were lying to, thus affording another melancholy 
example of the dangerous fallacy, which but too often 
leads on the commanders of vessels to scud before a 
tropical hurricane, instead of bringing them to the 
wind, and making every possible preparation to en- 
counter it upon the first indication of its approach 
by the Barometer. J. Marsnact. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We have seen with not a little pleasure an Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris, printed at the press of the Rajah 
of Travancore, and calculated for the meridian of 
the observatory recently established at Trevandrum, 
the capital of that state. Those who feel an interest 
in the intellectual progress of the people of India 
must be gratified to learn, that the computations for 
this work were all made by native youths of Travan- 
core, who received their education at the free school 
maintained by the Rajah. His Highness, who still 
retains an independent sovereignty, and who is cele- 
brated in India for the munificence with which he 
promotes the mental improvement of his subjects, 
came to a determination, in 1837, to establish at his 
capital an observatory of a superior kind; with the 
double view of affording his aid to the advancement 
of astronomical science, and of introducing, by its 
means, correct ideas of the principles of this science 
among the rising generation under his government. 
For the situation of Astronomer he chose Mr. John 
Caldecott; who, aided by Colonel Fraser, the British 
Resident at Travancore, decided on the plan of the 
building which is now erected, and which stands in 
latitude 8° 30’ 35” N., longitude 76° 59’ 45” E, 
Hitherto, the observations have been carried on with 
small though excellent instruments belonging to Mr. 
Caldecott ; but his Highness the Rajah intends to 
furnish it with the finest instruments to be procured 
in Europe, having, for this purpose, secured the 
| services of T. Jones, T. Simms, and Dollond. After 
describing the instruments in preparation, Mr. Calde- 
cott observes in his preface to the Ephemeris:— 
“ Besides these principal instruments, the observa- 
tory will be completely furnished with meteorologi- 
cal, magnetic and pendulum instruments and appa- 
ratus ; and the assistance afforded by his Highness, 
in the observing and computing departments, is as 
complete and liberal az in every other part of the 
establishment. I may also take this opportunity of 
announcing that a system of hourly observations 
throughout the day and night, of the thermometer, 
barometer, and hygrometer, has already been com- 
menced at this observatory, the result of which will 
be duly made public; and this, as supplying an im- 
portant desideratum in the science of meteorology, 
will doubtless be received by all cultivators of that 
branch of physics with the consideration and grati- 
tude which the present Rajah of Travancore will by 
it eminently entitle himself to.” Science and civili- 
zation once firmly established in the independent 
state of Travancore, at the extremity of the peninsula 
of India, can hardly fail to spread northward, and to 
carry with them a disposition to ameliorate the general 
condition of the people. 





hurricane, from a summary of which I think myself] More than one of our contemporaries has quoted, 


with entire trust and satisfaction, the raptures of the 
Parisian feuilletonists at the new symphony by M. 
Berlioz, dedicated to Paganini, which was announced 
by us some weeks since, and very recently performed 
with great applause. The symphony seems to go 
a step beyond its composer’s former attempts. The 
Parisians ascribe the choice of its subject to impres- 
sions produced by the tragic performances of Miss 
Smithson, now Mad. Berlioz. It is‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
musically illustrated, with an explanatory prologue, 
sung by a chorus in harmonized recitative, and con- 
taining occasional vocal solos, and a final chorus, 
The introduction represents the strife between the 
houses of Montagu and Capulet—the allegro, the 
masquerade scene—the scherzo, Mercutio’s description 
of Queen Mab—and the two last movements, Juliet’s 
dirge, the sepulchral scenes, and the reconciliation 
of the two hostile families. To ourselves, however, 
while we rejoice that any artist working sincerely 
and earnestly shall be recognized by his townsmen 
and contemporaries, the praise triumphantly showered 
on M., Berlioz hardly seems conclusive. Reserving 
for a future day the discussion of the limits of de- 
scriptive music, which, though finely, seem to us 
not indistinctly traced, we cannot but suggest a con- 
sideration to those who are now implicitly adopting 
Paganini’s dictum, and hailing Berlioz as a new 
Beethoven. They cannot surely have forgotten, that 
many sound and liberal musicians seriously contest 
the merit of the works by the German master, the 
style of which it appears to be the aim of M. Berlioz 
to exaggerate and surpass: they will not deny that, 
even were their merit universally admitted, it is one 
thing to be led forwards to bold and surprising effects 
through a series of simpler and more symmetrical 
compositions, and another to be called upon to credit 
a composer with a melodious and versatile genius, on 
the strength of productions in which elaboration 
and singularity predominate. Of the rare requi- 
site just named (and how many excellencies had 
Beethoven besides!) the French press says little in 
praising the *‘ Romeo and Juliet’ symphony; while it 
is loud in extolling the skill and the quaintness and 
the gigantic proportions of its combinations. This 
remark is not uncalled for; inasmuch as there is 
danger of the French school of music being destroyed 
by an apparent mania on the part of its professors 
to exceed the Germanisms of the German school ; 
but, having made it, we wish for nothing better than 
an opportunity of judging for ourselves, if not in 
Paris, in our own Philharmonic Concert Room, that 
is, if the directors by a wise choice of their conductor, 
and a liberal allowance of rehearsals, will ensure the 
French composer against such evil treatment as fell 
to Spohr’s lot, on the occasion of their last lament- 
able performance of a far plainer work, his descriptive 
symphony, * The Power of Sound.’ 

If the reports from Frankfort may be believed, 
the marriage of our young Queen is likely to add 
another to our list of bards—though in a foreigu 
tongue. In letters from thence, it is stated that 
Prince Albert is a poet of no mean talent; having 
formerly published at Bonn, for the benefit of the 
poor, a collection of songs,—which were set to music 
by his brother Ernest. 

A letter from Weimar gives the interesting intel- 
ligence, that amongst the papers of Goethe, have 
been found the manuscripts of an epic poem, called 
* Charlemagne,’ a tragedy, two dramas, and several 
fugitive pieces: and the Artiste announces that there 
has just been discovered, in a chateau in Normandy, 
a series of autograph letters from Jean Jacques 
Rousseau to the Marquis de Verdelin, which will fill 
up an important vacuum in his Confessions, 

Prince Alexander Hadgeri is about to publish, 
from the Imperial press of the University of Moscow, 
a gigantic work, which has occupied him thirty years, 
—a Dictionary in Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and 
French. During his long diplomatic career at the 
Porte, he states that he, in common with other per- 
sons, wishing to make themselves acquainted with 
the Turkish language, experienced great incon- 
venience from the want of such assistance, as the 
great mixture of Arabic and Persian presents one of 
the most serious obstacles to its acquirement. The 
work has received the approbation of Von Hammer, 
the late Silvestre de Sacy, Rosenzweig, and others, 





































and 200 copies have been subscribed for by the Sultan, 
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It is publishing at the expense of the Russian govern- 
ment, and the Emperor Nicholas has accepted its 
dedication. The prospectus and accompanying spe- 
cimen give a splendid idea of the progress of typo- 
graphy in Russia. 

It appears, that M. Didron, Count Anatole de 
Sainte-Aldegonde, and M. Emmanuel Durand, who 
are engaged in exploring the Christian antiquities 
of Greece, have lately traversed Thessaly, and 
ascended to the Meteors. The Meteors is a name 
given to some famous Thessalian convents, reared 
on the very peaks of inaccessible rocks, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet in height. They are reached 
by means of open nets, drawn up by a cable and 
capstan. M. Pouqueville, and Ali, pacha of Janina, 
remained at the base of these gigantic needles, un- 
willing to attempt the airy path of ascension. The 
principal and most elevated of these monasteries, 
—that which has the name of Meteor par excellence, 
— possesses a refectory, cellar, and kitchen, which are 
veritable architectural monuments,—three churches 
and a chapel, which are more remarkable still. The 
church in which the monks officiate, is very large ; 
painted and gilded all over, and decorated in every 
part with figures. From the Meteors, the three 
French travellers departed for Salonica, by the plain 
of Pharsalia, the river Peneus, the Vale of Tempe, 
and the fields of Pieria. 

By way of comment on the letter of a correspon- 
dent respecting the awakened desire in Prussia to 
preserve the works of the Middle Ages, a friend 
writes to us:—“ It is not merely by allotting cer- 
tain sums for keeping in good preservation the 
fine buildings bequeathed to our admiration by 
the Middle ‘Ages, and at least protecting from the 
devastation of time those left incomplete, like the 
magnificent Cologne Cathedral, that the King of 

“russia proves his respect for, and patronage of, the 
arts. He is likewise a zealous promoter of excava- 
tions, made for the purpose of bringing to light the 
long-buried monuments of Roman dominion in his 
recently-acquired provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine. When the ecclesiastical electorate of Treves 
was assigned to him at the last settlement of Europe, 
it was scarcely known, I believe, that the capital of 
the secularized principality still possessed many such 
monuments, over which the plough of the uncon- 
scious peasant habitually passed, although a portion 
of old wall, with what was deemed an arched door- 
way, forming part of a cottage inclosure, was held to 
be of great antiquity, and probably the remains of a 
town wall. Many relics of Roman architecture, are 
now, thanks to the King’s wise munificence, among 
the lions of Treves; and the supposed door-way in 
the old wall, proves to be an upper window of the 
Thermal Baths. If these ruins are still not to be 
seen in such completeness of detail as the lapse of 
centuries has suffered them to retain, the cause of 
the antiquary’s mortification is honourable to the 
heart of the royal excavator, for the sum allotted to 
these excavations is ordered to be therein expended 
only during the winter season, when the agricultural 
operative labourer is out of work. Hence, the slow- 
ness with which the operation of fully uncovering 
the buildings proceeds.” 
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stablishment vin. Positivety be CLOSED for the 

Season, on SA’ DAY, 28th December.—The Pictures 
now exhibiti ‘present = f JORONATION of MA- 
JESTY QU 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SAN E, at "Plapeane, 
with all the elflects of Light and Shade 4 4 ed till Mid- 
night. Both anes are by Le CHevALier Bouton.—Open 
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SPLENDID EXHIBITION, 
ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, WEsT STRAND. 
RREOTYPE.—The only specimens in England 

now exhibit Steam Guu, Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Mr. 
Goddard's Exhibition of Polarized Light by his Polariscope, 
the Patent Lathe from Manchester, Mr. Howell's Patent Violin, 

Specimens of Native Art from = Joasts of eastern South Ame- 
ric a, Keisner’s Accordion, &c. 

Open Daily at l0o ‘clock, A.M.  iaiaasios to the whole, Is. 
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- SCIENTIFIC ‘AND ‘LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30.—The Anniversary Meeting was this day 
held, the Marquis of Northampton in the chair. 

The following were elected the new Council :— 
President—The Marquis of Northampton. Treasurer 
—John William Lubbock, Esq., M.A. Secretaries 
—Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; Samucl Hunter 








Christie, Esq. bs M.A ” Foreign | Se seretary—John Fre- 
derick Daniell, Esq. Other Members of the Council 
—Sir John Barrow, Bart.; Francis Baily, Esq. ; 
Thomas Bell, Esq.; John Davy, M.D.; Bryan 
Donkin, Esq.; Edward Forster, Esq. ; Thomas Gal- 
loway, Esq., M.A.; Thomas Graham, Esq.; Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, Bart., M.A.; Francis Kier- 
nan, Esq., John Lindley, Esq. Phil. D.; Richard 
Owen, aa Richard Phillips, Esq.; Major Edward 
Sabine, R.4.; Robert Bently Todd, M.D. ; John 
Taylor, Esq. 

The Fellows whose names are printed in Italics 
were not Members of the last Council. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 4.—The Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

A paper was first read, describing some of the soft 
parts, and the shape of the hind-fin of the Ichthyo- 
saurus as when recent, by Richard Owen, Esq.—Mr. 
Owen commenced by observing that hitherto the 
exact shape and the nature of the soft parts of the 
paddle of the Ichthyosaurus have been matter of 
conjecture, the osseous frame-work having been alone 
the subject of direct observation. He then stated, 
that the deviation of these locomotive organs from 
the reptilian and mammalian types had been recog- 
nized, as well as their resemblance to the fins of 
fishes in the digits exceeding five; but it had been 
generally supposed, owing to the form of the digital 
ossicles, their breadth and flatness, and great size as 
compared with the joints of the fin-rays of fishes, that 
they were enveloped in a smooth integument, which, 
as in the turtle and porpoise, had no other support 
than was afforded by the bones and ligaments within. 
The specimen which formed the subject of this com- 
munication, Mr. Owen considers to be the posterior 
fin of the Ichth yosaurus communis. It exhibits por- 
tions of six digits, and in a most distinct manner the 
impression and a thin layer of the dark carbonized 
integument of the terminal half of the fin, the contour 
of which is thus most beautifully defined. The an- 
terior margin of the integument is formed by a 
smooth, unbroken, well-defined line, and appears to 
have been merely a duplication of the integument ; 
but the whole of the posterior margin exhibits the 
remains or impressions of a series of rays by which 
the fold was supported. Immediately posterior to 
the digital ossicles, is a band of carbonaceous matter 
varying from two to four lines in breadth, and ex- 
tending in an obtusely pointed form for an inch and 
half beyond the ossicles. This band Mr. Owen con- 
siders the remains of the dense ligamentous matter 
which immediately invested the bones of the paddle. 
Its fibrous structure is most distinctly displayed. 
The rays, above mentioned, are continued from the 
posterior edge of the carbonized ligamentous matter, 
to the edge of the tegumentary impression, the upper 
ones being directed more transversely, but the others 
gradually lie more in the direction of the axis of the 
fin as they approach its termination. The most in- 
teresting feature in these rays, Mr. Owen observed, 
is their bifurcating as they approach the edge of the 
fin. From the rarity of their preservation, their ap- 
pearance and co-existence, in the present instance, 
with remains of the integument, it is evident that they 
were not osseous, but either cartilaginous, or of that 
albuminous horn-like tissue of which the marginal 
rays consist in the fins of the shark and other pla- 
giostomous fishes. Besides the impression of the 
posterior marginal rays, the specimen exhibits a 
series of slightly projecting transverse lines crossing 
the whole of the fin at intervals of about one-eighth 
of an inch, and Mr. Owen infers from their regula- 
rity, that the rigid integument was divided into scuti- 
form compartments, analogous to those on the paddle 
of the turtle and webbed foot of the crocodile, but 
differing, in the absence of subdivision by secondary 
longitudinal impressions, This character of the in- 
tegument of the fin agrees, therefore, with the known 
reptilian structure of the Ichthyosaurus ; and it 
might have been expected @ priori, that the skin 
should agree in some respects with the integument 
of existing reptiles. In conclusion, Mr. Owen ob- 
served, that the other new points presented by the 
specimen under consideration, equally accord with 
the affinities of the Icthyosauri afforded by its less 
perishable remains ; and that all the deviations from 
the reptilian structure of the skeleton tend to the 
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composition ; and he protests against the attempt to 
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ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 8.—Sir John I. W. Herschel, Bart., Pres- 
dent, in the chair. 

B. Botfield, Esq., the Rev. W. Dealtry, D.D.,and 
Major FE. Sabine, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

*On the determination of the Orbits of Comets, 
from Observations,’ by G. B. Airy, Esq.—The author 
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Lapl: we to the investiga ation of the orbits of comets 
js so complete, and the variations on the method in- 
troduced by other writers so numerous, that, as 
regards generality and facility, the subject may pro- 
bably be considered as exhausted. The method 
which is developed in the present memoir professes 
to be merely a modification of Laplace’s method, 
directed by considerations of a purely practical 
nature, Which are known to the working astronomer 3; 
but which, probably, have not occurred to the distin- 
guished mi ithematicians, who have laboured on the 
theoretic: il difficulties of the problem. * Every 
method,” the author remarks, © which I have yet 
seen requires that the observed geocentric places of 
the comet be reduced to longitude and latitude. The 
places must, however, in the first instance, be ob- 
served in right ascension and declination. Now, the 
conversion ‘of right ascension and declination ‘into 
longitude and latitude is one of the most troublesome 
operations that commonly occurs. It requires the 
use of 7-figure logarithms, and is liable to errors. An 
alteration in one original A.R. or declination, re- 
quires a complete repetition of the calculations ; and 
when all is done, the elements of the comet's orbit 
are obtained as referred to the ecliptic ; and, for con- 
venience of calculating predicted places, it is gene- 
rally necessary to refer them back to the equator. 
For these reasons it has long since appeared to me 
desirable, that the orbits should be deduced at once 
from the right ascensions and declinations. Since I 


have become familiar with the instruments used for 
observing comets, an additional reason has suggested 


It i is known that on the assumption of a 
parabolic orbit, the equation given by three complete 
observations, or by observations which furnish the 
A.R. and declination at a certain time, and their first 
and second differential coefficients, are one more 
than are necessary ; and, therefore, it rests with the 
computer to use his discretion in rejecting one of the 
observations, Now, it often happens that the instru. 
mental or observing errors in right ascension are of 
an‘order quite different from those in declination ; 
and, if the method of computation proceeds at once 
from right ascensions and declinations, the astrono- 
mer can at once determine which of the observations 
ught to be rejecte d in the calculation, on the score 

f possible inaceuracy in the observation.” The 
sidnsipa! objection which has heen made to La- 
place’s method is ihe trouble of investigating the 
differential coefiicients of the spherical co-ordinates. 
It must be avowed, that the process pointed out by 
Laplace i is very laborious ; but it may also be asserted 
hat the principal part of the labour is introduced 
without any necessity. Three observations, made at 
proper intervals, are sufficient to give the motion of 
the comet in either direction, and its two differential 
coeficients, with an amount of labour that is quite 
insignificant ; or a great number may be introduced 
by a simple process well known to every computer, 
and involving very little trouble. In the present 
paper it is shown, that by adopting for epoch the 
middle time between the first and second observa- 
tion the great mass of the calculations of ev ery kind 
may be made immedi: itely after the second observa- 
tion; and the operation, therefore, completed in a 
very ‘short time after the third. The author divides 
his paper into three sections. In the first he gives 
the “theory”, or analytical solution of the problem. 
After pointing out the general equation, and noticing 
the several instances in which it fails, and hs uving 
giventhe methods for finding the distance and its 
differential coefiicier :t, the authorconcludesthissection 
with an indication of the process by which the ele- 
ments of the orbit are computed. In the rules for 
the selection of the equations on the parabolic assump- 
tion, some considerations are introduced which are 
lew and important. 

The second section contains remarks on the me- 
thod of obtaining numerical values of the differential 
coeficients of the right ascension and declination 
from the observations. In the use of these quantities, 
what we have to consider is, not the effect of abso- 
lute error in their values, but of proportional error. 
An error of a single second in the value of the 
second differential coefficient of A.R. may produce an 
ultimate error as great as would be produced by 
twenty seconds in the value of the first differential 
coefficient ; or as great as would be produced by ten 
minutes in “the A.R, itself. This consideration allows 


























the computer to determine many of the numbers 
which enter into the equations after the second obser- 
vation. Thethird and lastsection of the Memoir gives 
practical rules for the computation of the observa- 
tions. The successive steps of the process, from the 
first observations to the determination of the different 
elements of the orbit, and the values of the quantities 
required for predicting geocentric places, are minutely 
and distinctly stated, so that the ordinary computer 
will find no difficulty in applying the method. 
Extract of a Letter from Professor Schuma- 


cher, relative to the determination of differences of 


Longitude, by observations of Shooting Stars. M. 


Schumacher states that although observations of 


shooting stars have long since been proposed by Mr. 
Benzenberg as a means of determining differences 
of longitude, no attempt has yet been made to carry 
the plan into practice. With a view to ascertain 
the degree of exactness with which such observations 
can be made, he resolved to make some trials on the 
night of the 10th of last August. He preferred to 
observe the extinction of the meteor, because its 
apparition gives warning, and in some measure pre- 
pares the observer for the phenomenon. 
given no notice of his intention to other astronomers, 


he had no expectation of obtaining corresponding | 
observations ; but was agreeably surprised when he | 
subsequently obtained them from Bremen, Breslau, | 


and even KGnigsberg. They did not give very accu- 
rate differences of longitude, because the observers at 


those places had observed the apparition and not | 
the extinction, and because, not having the same | 
object in view, they did not ascertain the cquation of 
Nevertheless the observa- | 


the clock with precison. 
tions gave approximate differences, and showed that 
the method is practicable. 





Boranicat Society, Nov. 29th (Anniversary Meet- 
ing), J. E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. &c. in the chair.—The 
Secretary read the Report of the Council, from which 


it appeared that 26 members had been elected since | 
pp 


the last Anniversary Meeting, and that the Society 


British plants received consisted of 491 genera, 1291 
species, including 24,860 specimens; and the distri- 


bution to the members will take place in February | 


next. Every species of British fern had been received 
presented by Mrs. Riley. The attention of the mem- 
bers was directed to completing the Genera Rosa 
Rubas and Salix. Between five and six thousand 
foreign plants had been received. <A ballot then 
took place, when J. E. Gray, Esq. was re-elected 
President, and he nominated J. G. Children, Esq. 
V.P.RS., and Dr. D. C. Macreight, F.L.S., Vice 


Presidents. 
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FINE . ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

I~ days when the English taste unhappily mani- 
fests a tendency towards the tawdry and the mere- 
tricious, it would be unjust to pass hastily over a 
work so pure in intention and so thoughtfully exe- 
cuted as the Outlines to Illustrate a Moral Allegory, 
entitled, ‘The Fighte of Free Wille, by Richard 
W eatrancett, Jun. The series consists of eight de- 
signs, and the allegory displays the progress of the 
human soul from infancy to manhood, under the 
alternate influences of its good and evil angel. The 
idea is not very original; it may have been suggested 
by Retzsch’s *Game of Chess,’ or Burger's ballad 
of the Wild Huntsman, where, as all lovers of legend 
will recollect, two horsemen joined the W ildgrave’ 8 
train, and alternately checked and incited him in the 
commission of his act of sacrilege. 

The right-hand horseman, young and fair, 
His smile was like the morn of May; 
he left, from eye of tawny glare, 
Shot midnight lightning’s lurid ray. 
Scolt’s Translation. 





. | 
Having | 





But Mr. Westmacott has treated the allegory in a 


manner original and individual. His designs in their 
subdued simplicity bear traces of his labours in 
marble; yet they are neither meagre, nor like some 
which we have seen by other hands, vacant, from a 
mistaken determination to attain simplicity. The 
monitory and tempting Spirits are only distin- 
guished by countenance and attitude, for the artist 
has disdained even the ruffled plumes or the dis- 
ordered drapery, which many would have considered 
as necessary tokens of the presence of a Power of 
Darkness. In the choice of his separate subjects, 


| too, there is the same careful avoidance of all that is 


grotesque and extravagant. In one we see the young 
pilgrim, * Free Wille,’ tempted by the purse of a 
sleeping traveller; in another, the course of his 
studies is turned towards dark and sceptical philo- 
sophy by the tempter behind him, while his guardian 
angel kneels, in drooping sorrow, with hair unbound 
and cheek averted,—a cheek which, we feel, is wet 
with compassionate tears. This is the best design of 
the series. The group of Benevolence,’ where the 
youth visits the bed of sickness, is also good; and 
the two scenes of * Love’ and * Passion,’ the one all 
purity, the other all desire, are finely contrasted, 
but both treated with great delicacy. The series 
closes with § Repentance,’ and the triumph of virtuous 
principle, while the Evil Spirit, now despairing of 
further ascendancy, departs, 
Murmuring, and with him fly the shades of night. 
We shall be glad if the success of this beautiful 
work be such as to induce Mr. Westmacott to 
- ag again.” 
Mr. Edwin Landseer’s ‘Member of the Humane 
Society,’ engraved in mezzotinto, and that very finely, 


| by Mr. Thomas Landseer, is one of the grandest 


animal subjects we have had for a long time ; for, 
besides imposing stature and weight of limb, there is 
power and composure in the complete repose of the 
noble dog, as he lies couched, his fore-feet over- 
hanging the edge of a pier of hewn granite. The 


F > »| massive simplicity of the foreground contributes it 
now consisted of 118 members. The number of | ™*S® ene | ofr : . 
| part to the prevailing character of the picture. 


We must also notice a fine portrait of the * Lord 
Rector of Glasgow College,’ by Linnell, engraved in 
mezzotint, by James Scott; and a large lithograph, 
after the ‘ St. John’ of Poussin, by Weld Taylor ; in 
which, though the drawing of the eyes might, we 
think, be amended, there is breadth and brightness 
of effect. 

One of the most interesting, if not one’ of the 
most beautiful works, which has lately appeared, is 
* Picture aoe Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Rouen, &c.’ drawn from nature, and on stone, by T. 
Shotter Boys.—It contains twenty-six views of the 
remains of the architecture of the middle ages, 
including some fine specimens but little known, 
as well as many familiar to the traveller. It is also, 
we are informed in the ‘Introductory Notice,’ the 
first, and as yet the only attempt, “to imitate picto- 
rial effects of landscape ‘architecture in chroma-litho- 
graphy”—that is to say, the drawings are produced 
entirely by lithography, printed with oil-colours, and 
come from the press precisely as they appear in the 
work before us. Mr. Boys states that, in developing 
the capabilities of the art, he * hasaimed at difference 
of stylein his manner of treatment,as well as at variety 
in the aspects of nature.” Thus, in the view of the 
Abbaye of St. Amand, Rouen, he has endeavoured to 
present the appearance of a. crayon sketch brightened 
with colour ; in that of the Sainte Chapelle, Paris, a 
sepia drawing, with touches of colour—St. Laurent, 
a finished water-colour drawing—the Court of the 
Hotel Cluny an oil painting—in the view of the 
Tuileries, the effect is that of a bright sunny day ; 
and bright and beautiful it is, and the only sun- 
light we have seen for the last month—in that of 
St. Etienne we have a moonlight effect, and so on 
with other specimens. And very interesting they all 
are, doing great credit to the artists, amongst whom 
we must include Mr. Hullmandel, who, Mr. Boys 
states, personally superintended the progress of the 
work, and to whont it is dedicated. We were, indeed, 
so much struck with the one ns, to which we al- 
luded in our notice of Mr. Nash's Mansions (No. 620), 
that we have sought a somewhat detailed account of 
this new process, in the belief that it may interest 
our readers. 


In the splendid views of the Alhambra, by Mr, 
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Jones, the colours are all opaque, flat, ungraduated 
tints ; the gradations of colour being supplied by the 
under, or ground tint of black, or by positive hues in 
lines: in the views in Mr. Gally Knight’s work, 
printed in colours, the hues are also flat tints, neither 
blended nor graduated, except in one out-door view: 
whereas, in Mr. Boys’s work, the skies, and all the 
smooth tints, are laid in with the‘ stump,’ a flat lea- 
ther tool, which is charged with grease and applied 
to the stone, producing a close-textured tint like a 
wash, and to the use of this (freely employed in Hard- 
ing’s and Nash’s sketches), the resemblance of the 
skies to a tint “ floated,” as the water-colour painters 
term it, is owing; and also that solid substance of 
the buildings, remarkable in the Court of the Hotel 
Cluny, in the work before us. The skies, however, 
do not in all instances print so evenly as is desirable; 
which is said to be owing to the difficulty of finding 
a blue to unite with the varnish, or vehicle of colour, 
The process of drawing is this: the artist first sketches 
the forms, and sharp, strong shadows, on a stone, 
which is printed in black, grey, or brown, according 
to the effect required. From this skeleton or frame- 
work of the picture, impressions are thrown on to 
other stones, as a guide for laying on the subsequent 
tints. The next printing generally adds the broad 
effects of shadow to give substance and force, and is 
usually of a warm neutral tint : then follow the co- 
lours, printed from two or three stones, as the case 
may be. In printing, the primitive colours are ge- 
nerally produced at once ; the purply blues are pro- 
duced by blue over red, the greens by yellow over 
blue, and so with other compound transparent tints. 
This is the point that appears to stamp the artistic 
character of the process ; and its capabilities of pro- 
ducing solid, transparent, and harmonious tints, of 
great depth and purity. The day-light clearness of 
the effects, and the aerial brightness of the atmo- 
sphere, are immediately apparent; and also the equal 
vividness with which local colouring and general 
effects, as sunset, moonlight, are imitated. The de- 
fects of the art at present appear to be the difficulty of 
“registering,” with unerring accuracy, the successive 
tints, so that each subsequent impression shall fit 
exactly in its place. The paper, being damped, and 
dried again, shrinks; and when re-wetted does not 
expand as at first, owing perhaps to the pressure in 
printing; this, and any carelessness of the printer, 
causes inaccuracies, visible to a scrutinous glance, 
though but rarely impairing the general effect. Then 
the trouble and uncertainty of preserving the same 
intensity of colour in all the impressions, so that the 
relative value of the several tints may be maintained 
throughout, is a drawback ; but still these are but 
trifling objections. The improvement on hand-co- 
louring is evident; especially as the tints are brighter 
than washes of colour on a print, the oil colours on 
paper having a very chaste and pure effect. It should 
also be borne in mind, that this work by Mr. Boys 
is the first of its kind; and therefore the art must 
be considered as experimental and progressive: the 
appearance of drawing with the crayon, which 
visible in some of the plates before us, need not be ; 
for the utmost degree of perfection, attained in any 
single view, is equally attainable in every one, where 
desired. 














“MuSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—The management is at least en- 
titled to the credit of activity in bringing novelties 
on the stage, but its zeal outruns discretion, and 
success is not in all cases answerable. On Monday 
anew Romeo and a new Juliet were brought forward: 
the Romeo, Mr. Maddox, appeared very pleased with 
his own exertions—which were prodigious—and he 
certainly amused the audience abundantly. But 
laughter being detrimental to tragic interest, Mr. 
Elton has taken his place: the accession of pathos, 
however, is by no means commensurate with the loss 
of fun consequent on this change. The Juliet, Miss 
Emmeline Montague, is a very nice, clever little girl 
of sixteen, who delivered the dialogue with a distinct- 
ness of utterance that is quite “ refreshing” in these 
“ranting, roaring” days, and went through the pan- 
tomime of emotion in a manner that showed she had 
conned her lesson by rote so well, that even the 
terror of such an ordeal as a first appearance on the 


London boards, could not put her out ; indeed, we 





never saw more self-possession exhibited than by this 
child ; she manifests intelligence too, and is quite un- 
assuming: and had Miss Montague appeared as 
Maria in the ‘School for Scandal,’ or some unimpor- 
tant girl’s part, we should have been able to speak of 
her as an acquisition to the stage, which at present, 

and in a part so entirely beyond her powers, and we 
think, moreover, out of her line, we regret we cannot 
do. «A Night in the Bastille,’ a translation of a po- 
pular French piece, called Mademoiselle de Brie, 
which turns upon an amour of the profligate Duc de 
Richelieu, was received with a degree of favour that 
shows the English audience to be not over-scrupulous 
as to the subject of a play, provided it is cleverly put 
together, which this is. Mrs. Stirling plays the he- 
roine, Gabrielle de Brionne, a young lady whose 
honour is compromised by her unconsciously becom- 
ing the object of an infamous wager between the dis- 
solute courtiers, and the earnestness of her acting 
atoned for as light degree of brusquerie in her manner; 
indeed, had the situationsin which she is placed been 
less disagreeable, and the incidents that lead to them 
less repulsive, her performance would have been 
really affecting. Dramas of this sort, in which licen- 
tious scenes are implied that cannot be represented, 
and the characters are for the most part profligates, who 
regard vice and virtue with equal levity, may pass on 
the Parisian stage, when skimmed over by the light- 
ness and address of French actors, but in an English 
theatre, where they are forced on the attention by 
hard, mechanical players, devoid of tact and elegance, 
and where the audience take the moral to their 
hearts, look upon the incidents as real, and applaud 
the act and the character as well as the player and 
the scene, the effect is very different. True, in this 
instance, the heroine’s fair fame is vindicated, and 
the assailer of it confesses his rascality ; but instead 
of being humbled, he owns his guilt with the effron- 
tery of a polished scoundrel, and apologizes with the 
complacent air of a gallant who plumes himself on 
his audacity ; and the lover of the lady, who had re- 
proached his mistress with unchastity in the most un- 
qualified terms, and had challenged the offender, 
now comes forward and offers his hand to him “as 
his best friend.” The “ moral’’ of all this, if it have 
any, is of a very doubtful kind; what with English 
thieves and French debauchées, the stage is just now 
prettily cos raed 





Improvement in | Paddle- “Ww heels.—A ® series sof experi- 
ments was gone through on Friday (the 29th ult.) in 
the West India Docks, for the purpose of testing the 
capabilities of a new form of propeller, invented we 
believe by Mr. Rennie. According to a report in 
the Morning Advertiser, “ the mode by which the 
propelling power is conveyed to the vessel is not dis- 
similar to the old wheels; the improvement being 
principally in the arrangement and form of the floats, 
which are not very unlike the canoe paddles used by 
many of the South Sea Islanders. The more ob- 
vious advantages derived from the present invention, 
consist in a reduction of more than one-half in the 
breadth of the paddle-wheel and boxes ; consequent- 
ly, the same amount in the superficial area of the 
floats, with at the same time an increase of effective 
power, which, differently from the common method, 
act with their length vertically, thereby giving so 
much additional compactness to the whole. The 
other and more practical advantages are in the 
smoothness of the motion, creating little or no agita- 
tion in the wake of the vessel, a desideratum in 
river or other confined navigation,—the facility of 
suiting the immersion to the variable draught of the 
vessel,—above all, the perfect equalization of the 
power to the effect in every portion of the float. 
We understand that the plan theoretically has met 
with the approbation of Professor Barlow, and other 
scientific men. The experiment was tried upon a 
beautiful little vessel, and in a succession of trips 
made during the course of the afternoon, up and 
down the spacious area of the import dock, it was 
particularly remarked the ease with which she turned 
and threaded her way among the numerous craft 
lying in the basin.” 

To CorREsPoxDENts.—W. W. received. We have 
nothing to do with the dispute between Mr. Arnold and his 
partner.—N. is in error ; ‘ The Outcast’ was noticed No. 489. 
ban Te become of his conjectural reasons for our “ total 
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Mrs. Hemans—General Index to the Life and Works, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; T. € ‘adel, a 














Preparing for press, the 
SIXTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of the 


WAR i =  thelPENINEULA, and the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
&e. with Pla 


The Third Editions of Volumes 1 and 2, also 


Volumes 3, 4, 5, with ie Fiees. sold separately 5, sales: P- ench. 
T. & W. Boo nd. 

































































ne, New Bond-stre 
This day is oe rice 6s. 8s. 6d. by Messrs. = & Co. 
oster-row 














ATHERINGS FROM GRAVE YARDS, 

particularly those of London: with a concise History of 

the Modes of Interment among different Nations from the 

tarliest Periods, and a Detail of dangerous and fatal Results 

arced by the unwise and revolting Custom of inhuming the 
in the midst of ithe rene 

By WALKER, Surgeon. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT PLANTS. 
honehandsome volume, eee —e. embellished with Ninety 
Engravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

‘ALES ABOUT PLANTS, by PETER PaRLEY. 

Edited and prepared for press by Mrs. LOUDON. 

ny is in itse Af a very comprehensive science, and one 

inet it willrequire much time and study to understand ; but 

‘tis little book — show you the first step towards acquiring 
“Lainowledge e of it. 

he > for Thomas T 

by order, of all other 

















































































































q Li: Gheanside ; and may 














and J.C Dublin. 
On the Ist of ,December was published, uniform i in size with the 
rg ye ibrary,’ price 5s. in sons 


e continued Quarterly * 

HE CATHOLIC FAMI LY LIBRARY. 
I. containing SIR'THOMAS MORE: HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES. ”tHlustrated pom his “ee bh ritings and from_Contem- 
porary Documents. By W. JOS. WALTER, late of St. Edmund's 

College. With a Portrait of Sir Thomas Mor 
London : published by Charles Dolman, 61, ‘New Bond-street ; 
Ply, sold by meskes & Co. 37, Ranelagh-street, Liverpool; and 

ublin. 


HORNE oe DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
n 1 vol. &vo. price l4s. cloth boards, : 
TIEA IITEPOENTA ; or, the Diversions of 
Purley, by JOHN HORNE TOOKE; with numerous Ad- 


ditions from the Co; opr prepared by the Author for syettontine : 3 
to whicn 3 is apnese his 








etter to John Dunning, 
Kdition, rgyised and corrected, with miaitinal Hotes & by 
RICHARI AY LOR, F.S. F. 


London: printed for Thomas ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


STRIVE AND THRIVE, BY MRS. MARY HOWITT, 
In One Pocket Volume, p omaetiaes with —_ Two Engravings, price 
a 

STRIVE AND THRIVE; or, Heaven helps | “ 
Those who help Themselves; a Tale: forming part of a 

Series entitled our for the People and their Children.’ By 

rs. } 

London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 














by all other Booksellers. 





of 


"Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
ee we 


H E 2 EZ & 
Miss ELLEN PICKERIN 
Authoress of ‘ Phe Merchant's Daughter,’ ‘ Naa Darrell,” 
T.& - Boone, 29, New Bond-stre et; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 





MRS, —— THOMAS’S NEW POEM, 
Now ready, turkey gilt, 
Sik REDMOND : A Merricat Romance. 
By MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 
— & Otley, Pablishers, Conduit-street. 





This day, published with the Magazines, Part III. price 1s. 6d. of 

YAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of MID- 

WIFERY: a complete Atlas and Companion to all Ob- 

stetric Works: containing four beautifully- saneuaee Plates, 

with 32 pages 8vo. of descriptive letter-press.— A poriee t =e. 
H. Builliére. 219, Regent-street ; and all Booksellers. To 

com pleted in Ten "Monthly Parts. 


pele be published, in 1 velnme oblong folie, Outlines to 
illustrate a Moral Allegory, entitled 

HE FIGHTE OF FREEWILLE.” 

By R. WESTMACOTT, Jun. A.R.A. F.R. Ss. 

i “ Replete Twith sentiment, expression, and delicacy. 

zazette 

john. Mitchell, Bosheolice and Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, 

Old Bond-street, London. 


GOETHE'S FAUST, SECOND PART.—THE ONLY TRANS- 
LATION WHICH HAS APPEARED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
TRANSLATION, partly in the Metres of the 
Original and partly in Prose, of Part Il. of GOETHE’S 
FAUST, with other Poems. By LEOPOLD J. BERNAYS. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Sampson Low, 42, Lamb's Conduit-street. _ 
Shortly will be published, 
ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
ADY HESTER LUCY STANHOPE, 
with a Diary of her domestic habits during the last two 
years of her residence on Mount Lebanony mntersperse® with 
Conversations, Letters, Notices on the Usages of the 
Remarks on the Country, &c. &c. By CHARLES 
MERYON, M.D., of St. John’s College, Oxford, Fellow of the 
Reysl College of Physicians of London, and late Physician to 
adyship. 
London: Orger & Meryon, 174, Fenchurch-street 


Nearly ready. 





“Literary 











| 
} 
| 
| w Edition, to be completed on 24th oh we mi 
IFE ‘OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Vol. IX. 
| (Vol. 10 on 24th December.) 
The following uniform, with 176 Engravings. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols. 
Prose Writings. 28 vols. 
| Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. London. 


XE FOE’S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
On Monday, the 2nd of December, was published, printed 
| uniform with the Waverley Novels, Vol. 2, (being the Second 
rapt C ay luding Volume of Robinson Crusoe.) price 5s. bound 


pit i NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 

| WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE. This Work is printed by 
Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. ‘The entire Collection will form 

| Eightee =! Volumes. Each Work of the Author may be purchased 

separatel y. 
Voi 3 will be published on the Ist of January, and contain the 

PR 2... of Captain Singleton, otherwise called Captain Bob. 
ondon : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, reds and may 

be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers 


PAUL PERIWINKLE, OR, THE PRESS-GANG, 
On Monday, the 2nd of December. was published, embel- 
lished with Two fee | ae Etchings by Puiz, price One 
Shilling, the new 
~~ ADV EN’ T ‘URES of PAUL PERI- 
NKLE; or, THE PRESS-GANG. This peeutes work 
will ue phe arly published every month, until fully completed 
in Twenty Numbers. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; 
| by_all Booksellers: also lent to read at all Circu 
in Town and Country. 


PARLEY’S LIVES OF FRANKLIN AND WASHINGTON, 
In one volume, —— hy ~ embellished bm | Two fine En- 
. price 4s. bound in cloth “i 
THE LIV BE Ss ‘of FRANKLIN and WASHING- 
TON, illustrated by Tales, Sketches, and Anecdotes, 
adapted to the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
“By PETER PARLEY, 
Author of ‘ Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars,” &c. &c. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg 73, Cheapside; and may 
be procured, _ by order, o' of allo other Booksellers. : 
Now complete, in 7 vols. price 2/. 12s. in boards, 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 
( intended to consider, Men and Events on Christian Prin- 
ciples. HENRY ALTER, F.R.S 
Rector of Hotline nbd "co Fe 4 oy St. John’ s College, 
Cambridge ; and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
East India Company's College, Hertford. 
nativinatons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 








and sold 
ulating Libraries 














Any Volumes or Numbers may be had to complete Sets. 
. *, a A superior Edition may be had, on royal paper, price 3/. 3s. 
oards. 





Just published, the Fifth Edition of 
ISS JANE TAYLOR'S ESSAYS in RHYME 
on MORALS and MANNERS. Foolscap vo. price 5s. 
cloth lettered. 

“No poet of the time (not excepting the greatest) has shown 
more exquisite skill in delineating human nature, human man- 
ners, and human frailties.’"— Montgomery's Christian Poets. 

lso, by the same Author, 
Display ; a Tale. Price 5s. cloth. 


Houlston & | hse 65, Paternoster-row. London. 


CHEMISTRY MADE EASY. 
Just published, in i vol. 18mo. cloth boards, a. 64. with 60 fine 
outline Engravings and Diagra 
RACTICAL FACTS in CHEMISTRY ; 
Exemplifying the Rudiments, and showin: with what facili 
9 By 'Z me  Solanee may be Experimentally Demonstrate 





é It fT ntelés the the, euincioles of the science in plain and concise 
language, and wille encourage that spirit of ingenuity and perse- 
verance by which difficulties, apparently insurmountable, may 
be easily overcome.”’— Dr. Ryan's Londen - Journal, 





anen Tegg, and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; alse 
Ward, 79, Bishopsgate-street Wi 


~ 
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THE ATHENAUM _ 








In post 8v0. with 23 Illustrations, 1 128, “cloth, Ss 
URAL SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS MILLER. 

** We have never A with anything of a similar character to 
*Home Revisited,’ the opening paper, which has touched and 
deli hted us so much. "— Literary Gazett 

"his volume is in its style as ‘ fresh as hawthorn buds.’ It 
is a pleasant book sans apology or qualification. Some of the 
woodcuts deserve great praise, equally for the design and execu- 
tion.”"—Atheneum. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-r« 





een S SOUTH SEA Pg AGE, 
t 8vo0. price 12s. 
HE NATURAL HIST ORY “of the ac oer 
WHALE, and a Sketch ofa Saath Sea Whaling Voyage 
By THOMAS BEALE. 
This is the onl weit on a subject of much national impor- 
Sones, and the only account of whaling as practised in the South 


Ko Contains a vast variety of curious facts, the result of prac- 
tical experience scientific ‘ally digested.”’— Asiatic Journal, Dec. 
See also a review of the Work in the last number of the Quar- 
terly Review. 
Jo mm ven Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





s. 6d. demy 8vo. cl 


HISTORY. of BRI TISH. RE PTILES. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. 
Professor of Zoology in King’ s College, L ondon. 

This volume contains a Description of each species and v aricty 
found in the British isles; ands an engraving of each: with such 
other pictorial or anatomical Bnette illustrations as were con- 
sidered desirable the more fully to illustrate the A few 
copies have been printed in aval and imperial oct 

john Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just publi shed, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Part III. 
WwW ENERAL BIOGR APUTIC AL 
DIC TONARY projected and partly arranged by the 
Inte Rev. HUGH JAMES B.D., Principal of King's 
College, London; Edited. Mths “ite. HENRY J. ROSE, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. "Joha’ s Co lege. ‘ambridge, 

London: owes; . & J. Rivington; Duncan & 
Malcolm ; E. Hodgson; G. aA J. M. Richardson; J. Baba: 
J. Bain; R. Bods gs0n 5 Jd. Dowding 5 G. & A. Greenland; 
yrestiey s J. Fra wis; Jaren Bohn ; Capes & Go. 3 
5. & 3.40 § Daighton. ‘Cambridge ; and J.) iH. |. Parker, Oxford. 


On the Ist of February will be published, price 1s, (to be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Parts) No. I. of an entirely original 


Jork, entitled s 
7 2 MIC NOVEL; 
or, DOWNING STaEST [ and the DAYS of VICTORI 
a ARTISTS’ Fun Society. 
“* A novel of Life, not Politics :—let not the title of DOWNING 
STREET misle ae soe iety—but let not society imagine it is all 


out of place!”’—Ly 
Londen : “HL Baillid tre, 219, Regent-street. 
On the 12th of December will! be ready, at all the Libraries and 
sooksellers’ in the Kingdom, Sina 
HE FEM ALE FRE EM ASONS. 
_A NOVEL, in 3 vols. Also now re 
LADY SUL WE R’ S NOVEL OF C iit: VE LEY. 
ird Edition, 3 vols. 


Th 
Edward Bull, P ublishel r, 19, Holles-street, C avendish-square. 
Agents—Bell & Bradfute, "Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


seg A 5S COMME os vid ON THE PS “9 MS. 
arge vols. av ce 30s. in cloth boar 
COMMENT ARY on the PSALMS of b AVID. 
By JOHN CALVIN, A New Translation, in 3 Volumes. 
“Calvin shines with unrivalled lustre in the learned lists of 
sacred expositors.’’— Moshiem 

“In the study of the Holy Sc Tiptures he (C alvin) is one of the 

Commentators I most frequently consult."— Bishop Horsley. 

London: printed for T Thom: as Te EE, 73, Cheapside. . 

Just published, 


HE GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE 
LUCAS'S STENOG RAPHIC CHARACTERS for 
BLIND. F. W.B. REID, Bristol. Simpkin & Co. London. 
whom may be had the following Pub! the Bri 
Society for Teaching the Blind to Read, and Printing in 
ossed Characters :—The Gospe Li according to St 
tridge payee, 38.3 laid. Bi The Gospel 
ce 8s. i -s cripture Lessons, 6¢d.—Fi 
. “The B t and 10s, 6¢.—Selections from the 
Petes. 6d.—T: soot on Doing Good, 4¢.—Ditto on Sc are 
Knowledge, id.—Inthe press. The Gospel accordingto St. Mark. 
TO YOUNG 
In a few days will be eats oy 


text. 
avo. 





With ms any illusteations { in many styles by 
E 











un- 
John, on ca 

wrding to St. 
st Class Book, 





SPORTSMEN. 

rice se. 6d. cloth lettered, a 
7 Edition 

ALKER'S MANLY EXERCISES, 
taining Instructions in W alking, Ron ning, - 3 

Climbing, Riding, and Driving; the whole carefully re 
and articles on the TURF, HUNTING, and sit vat ING, ad te i 
by CRAVEN. Illustrate a by Sixty- four En gravings by Howard, 
and Twenty Woodcuts by Sargent. 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner 
sellers. 


con- 


; sold by all Book- 





On the Ist of December, sed ie continue d Monthly, price e 2s. 
Da 


I. 
HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged in con- 
formity with its organization, by the late Baron CUVIER. 
Carefully translated and_abridg red for the use of stude nts, by 
J. O. Westwood. F.L.S., George Johnson, M.D., Edward Blyth, 
and Robert Mudie, Esq 
‘The work to be cor = ee in Eight Parts, at Two Shilling gs. 
— Wa. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; sold by all Book- 
ers 





This day is published, in - op to. pe ce 10s. 6d cloth le -ttere a, 


HE ORCHARD poe 5 RU IT-GARDEN, con- 
taining the Management a = kinds of F ruit Trees, wit! 
carefully selected Lists, and cz 
finest Varieties, with their Babe i 
thering and Preserving shew for W j 
By CHARLES M° INTOSH, i c 
Also, uniform with the above, price ids. 1 “cloth, 

The Flower-Garden, its Cultivation and Arrange- 
ment, with carefully se lected Lists of the finest Annual, Bien- 
nial, and Perennial Flowering Plants; illustrated by Twelve 
carefully coloured Groups of Flowers 

lso, uniform with the above, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 7 

The Greenhouse, Hot-house, and Stove, with 

carefully selected Lists of the finest Exotie Wewisinn plants, 
illustrated TA Eighteen carefully coloured Groups. By Charles 

ntosh, F.C, 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; sold by all Book- 

sellers. 





we re ICAL SUCCESSION. 
ust published, price 1 A 
A LETTER is the HON OUR ABLE and REV. 
A. P. PERCEVAL, B.C.L.. on his recently published 
volume in Defence of Apostolical Succession. 

London: S. Cornish & Co., 126, Newgate-strest: J. Cornish, 
37, New-street, Birmingham, 25, Lord-street, Liverpool, and 
18, Grafton-street, Dublin; and Tie Calabelm, 32, West Regis- 
ter-street, Edinburgh. 
REV. H. STEBBING’S CONTINUATION OF MILNER, 

a In three volumes, octavo. R c 
This day is published, VoL.Umg THE SecoND, price 12s. in 


boards, of 
HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, from the Diet or AuGsBURGH to the 18th Cen- 
tury: in continu: stion Cs 
MILNE RY of the CHURC 43 of C HRIST. 


HENRY STEBBIN 
Strand; and W. Saasoan & Sons, 





London : , Cadell, 
as ree 





day is published, with Ten Plates, Sixth Edition, 15y. of 
<TR HUMPHRY DAVY'’S AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. With Notes by Dr. JOHN DAVY. 
Contents: —Introduction—The General Powers of Matter which 
influence Vegetation—The Organization of Plants—Soils—Nature 
and Constitution of the Atmosphere, and its Influence on Vege- 
tables—Manures of Vegetable and Animal Origin—Manures of 
Mineral Origin or Fossil Manures—Improvement of Lands by 
Jurning—E axpe riments on the nutritive qualities of different 
Grasses, & 
Longman, Orme & Co. 
LISTON’S ELEMENTS OF SU RGERY, 
_ENLARGED. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty Wood Engravings by Bagg, and ‘Three Copperplates, the 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, 


price 2 - cloth le tte 
of SURGERY. 


London: 





GREATLY 


©SMEN T s 
By ROBERT LISTON, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital, a. &e. 
London ; Longman, Orme, & Co. 


DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS OF ¢ 30L OGY!!! 
This day is published, ins 2 vols. fe. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth, the 
rd Edition of 

HE WON DE RS of GEOLOGY. 

By GIDEON MANTELL, Esq. L.L.D. F.R.S, &e. 

This Edition is much enlarged and improved, and illustrated 
by Ten Lithographs, and nearly One Hundred additional En- 
gravings, with coloured Plates and Sections 

A few Large Paper Copies are published, the size of the Bridge- 
water Essays, price 28y.; to secure copies of which, immediate 
ai pplication sonia be made, as a very limited number only have 
een printec 

London : Relfe & Fle sia r, 17, Cornhill; and A. H. Maltby, 

. Cannectiont 


Newhave 








Just iia hed, price 6». in cloth, forming the New Volume of 
di 
Wild and Dor me stic Spec 
ustrated by nearly 40 coloure 4 plates. 
} 
Re ce ntly published, similarly illustrated, and uniform with 
Lions, ‘ligers, &c. Rirds of the Game Kind. 
* Perhaps the sued interesting, the most beantiful, and the 
I. 
TRANSLATION OF 


ardine’s Naturalists’ Library, the 
N ATURAL HIS TORY of DOGS, 
HAMILTON SMITH. 
Vol. I. The wild hn the mbracing the Wolf, Fox, Jackal, &c. 
Itt 
S. Highley, 22, Fleet-street, London. H. Lizars, Edin- 
burgh ; ; W. Curry. jun. & Co. Dublin ; and Mit Booksellers. 
the above. price 6s. each volume, Tur NATURAL History or 
British Birds. Yeer, Antelepes, &c 
British Quadrupeds. | Fishes of the Perch Kind. 
Goats, Sheep, &c Pigcons 
cheapest series yet offered to the public.”"—Atheneum LAD: 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, anew Edition, revise d, in 3 vols. 12mo. WV. 5s. cloth 
and lette red, 
NOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER; 
aa ISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP and MEIs- 


cont nining 2 
TER'S TRAVE 
II 


The French Revolution: 
In 3 vols. 12mo. pri bs. cloth 


Ill. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
crown 8vo. price 2/. 2s. cloth and lettered. 
Somes 3 Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


a History. 2nd edition. 


and lettered. 


In 4 vols. 


P repi ring for “publi ic ation, 
THE CONTINUATION OF 
TOCQUEVILLE’'S DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA. 
Translated by HENRY REEVE 


M. DE 


SVE, Esq. 
aunders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-stre 
just published, a ‘Third a Cc Sheaper 
‘dition of 


f ms. may be had, 


Democracy in America. By M. de ere 
In 2 —_ post Sve. 
“De 


is the Montesquieu of our own times.” 

"A maste rly work.”"— Morning Chronicle. 

t re . works on the subject of America we have ever 
met wi ith.” od. 
ne most oe nplete work that has appeared on the United 
States.""—Sun. 





JACKSON ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
LITERARY AND AR TISTIC IMPOSTURE EXPOSED. 
published, price Is. 

THIRD ~ RE FACE to a Book recently 

advertised by Messrs. Charles Knight & Co.. under the 
following fallacious title :— A TREATISE ON WOOD ENGRA- 
VING, Historical and Practical, with upws ae A oars -e Hundred 
Illustrations engraved on Wood, by JOHN CKSON’; con- 
taining an account of Mr. John Jackson's to. sre in the 
composition and illustration of that wor 

By \ M.A. CHATTO, 
Author of the first en Chapters, comprising, in six hundred 
and thirty-four pages, the Historical Portion of the Work, and 
the Ww riter of the whole as originally printed. 
cheat exploded is a cheat no more."’"—G. Chalmers. 
“ Convey the wise it call.""—Merry Wires of Windsor. 
“When the ayerie traine 
Their well-knowne plumes shall challenge back again, 
The naked daw a general game shall b 
Spoiled of his grace and pilfered cwvonle a *—Hive of Honie Combes. 
W. Spiers, 399, Oxford-street, 


f [Dec, 


———., 
Just published, i in n 3 vols. 8vo. “price U. lis. 6d. cloth lettered, 
V and COMPLETE HISTORY 6 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time; embracing the researches of the most eminent Anti 
quarians and Historians, and a variety of information trom 


original re: 
y THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. 
Author of op he, Mythology of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
e Outlines of History,’ &c , 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


CORK AND = re GU IDE. 
his day is published, in f rice 7s. cloth lettered, 
Tis TORICALand DESCRI Priv FE NOTICES 


e CITY of CORK and its Vi t > 
BAKRA? GLENG GAMIEF, and KILL KN ha oe 


“An excellent ‘guide a the South of Ireland; full ofnew and 
curious matter.”"— Literary Gazette. 
_ “ We conscientious recommend this work to all travellers 
in the South of Ireland as the safest hand-book they can use,"_. 
Court Gazette. a 
London : Longman, Orme & Co.: Cork, Bolster. 


‘To be published by Subscription, 
Dedicated, by Permission, » the oe Rev. the Lord Bishop 


SERIES of PICTU RESQUE SKETCHES 
of the CHURCHES of DEVONSHIRE. 
Drawn from Nature, and on Stone, by W. SPREAT, Jun. 
This Work will appear in Numbers, at intervals of two months; 
each number containing Four Plates, the size of the original 
drawings, and printed on imperial 4to. 
Price of cack Number, to Subscribers...s.s08 5s. 
ndia Proofs on large paper......e..+-+ 75. Gd. 
Persons Fier at of becoming Subscribers, are requested to 
forward their Names, through their Booksellers, either i 
Messrs. Ackermann & Co. Strand, London; or to Mr. W. 
Spreat, Bookseller. 263, High-ctreet, Exeter. 
Exeter: published by W. Spreat. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK, 
uk CA ror ALE price 4s. 6d. engraved on an imp. s 


MBRIDGE UN IVERST TY 
sheen for the Year 1840 
Containing a correct List of the Heads of Colleges, University 
Officers, Professors, ‘Terms, Remarkable Days, &e. &ce., embe 
lished with a View of Cambridge, taken from the top of St 
John’s € 4 New Building, beautifully engraved in the line 
manner by Mr. Challis, froma Drawing by Mr. Dodgson. 
(Proofs of the Plates, without the Almanack, on India paper, 
1/.1s.,0n French paper, 15s., may be had of R. Jennings, @, 
Cheapside.) 
Ermey for J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and sold in Lon- 
» by Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; Suttaby & Co.; and 
Sim; “ae & Marshall, Stationers’-court. 
VS of the different COLLEGES, engraved for the Cam. 
bridge. Almanack, may be had. 


DR. WORDSWORTH'S GREECE, 
Early in December will be published, price One Guinea anda 

He alf in cloth, and One Pound Eighteen Shillings in morocco, 

N REECE, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 
By C HRISTOPHER WoRDSW ORTH, D.D. Mlustrated 
by ‘Twenty-six highly- finished Line Engravings on steel, after 
Fielding, Creswick, Cox, and Sargent ; two Maps of Greece, oan 
upwards of Three hundred and Atty higbly- finished Engravings, 
drawn on wood by Harvey, Sargent, Meissonier, Paul Huet, 
Daubigny, Stanley, and Jaques. 

** One hundred copies were printed on large paper, with the 
E meray ings, both on weod and steel, worked on India paper; of 
these only forty copies remain. 

London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen- -corner, Paternoste’ T-row. 














Just publisned, —_ h edition, with Additions by Mrs. B¥****, fep. 


. 3s. cloth lettered, gilt edges. 
Ilo R T. W HIST. _ By Major A*****, 
b To which pe added, oe for Tyros, by Mrs. B¥****, 
Fe so, (revised by a Lady of Rank), 
| j NTS = ETIQUETT E and the Usages of 
Society. By Aywydc. 
19th edition, revised, with Additions, by a LADY of RANK, 
price vs. 6d. cloth lettere d. gilt edges 
London: Longman. Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. _ 
‘INY. By the Author of * Marriage,’ &. 
3vols. post 8vo. price l4s. boards. 
The Inheritance. By the Same. 


price I4s. boards. ‘ 
Marriage. By the Same. 2 vols. post Svo. price 
10s. 6d. boards. 
4 By the Old Sailor. With Tllus 
trations by George Cruikshank. Small avo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth. 


Tough Yarns. 
Land and Sea Tales. By the Same. 2 vols. small 
8vo. price 12s. in goth. 


A. Lewis, 125, 
D AR 





3 vols. post Svo. 


Fleet-street. 





LEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, avd 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools; to persons whose educ ation has been ne glected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in early life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain forthe mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 

ience in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley. A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. clot 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry . In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarise od, illus- 
trated, and rendered prac wd useful to the various purposes 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. . 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and 
oo of “Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3. 
cloth 

“For students who only seek this limited knowledge of ia 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read Wi 
more advantage than Darley’ s Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 
—Library of U Coshul Knowledge, 4 Article * Mechanics.” 

Taylor & Walto da Pi to University 
College, 28, Up: 
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THE ATHENAUM 








HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for Decem- 
BER contains—1. The Foreign Futies of England—2. On 
the Extinction of Human gg wy Dr. Prichard—3. Fragments 
from Goethe, translated by Reade, ee Author of ‘ The 
Deluge,’ ‘Italy,’ &c.—4. The Tatlgence of Periodical Literature 
on the State of the Fine Arts—5. Sonnet-6. Sketches of Spanish 
Generals, Carlist. and Christino, No.1, ‘The Curé Mernio ; Cor- 
dova—7. National Education—s. The Italian Minstrel—9. Secret 
‘Anecdotes of the French Police—10. Some Recollections of 
Childhood—11. Notices of a variety of New W Jorks. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 









No. XCVII. for a ane O&K containing . copious Index, com- 
the Sixteenth Volume 
HE BRIT IsH MAGAZINE, a ‘and MONTHLY 
REGISTER of REL porous and ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
FoR ATION, DOCU MENTS, &c, 
s leading contents are: ~Original Papers and Correspondence 
Us christ in the Thirteenth Century—Photius, No. 2—Anti- 
quities—Sacred Poetry—Elath in the Land of Edom, by the Rev. 
\. §. Winning—Scottish Presbyterians, by the Rev. John Cum- 
Episcoy acy and the Design of Ordination, by noe 
Hart—Memoir ot the late Rev. Francis Huyshe—Rev. C, Gre- 
gory on the Distribution of the E! lements—Ancient C Drislaniey 
and the Oxford Tracts—Rev. F. D. Wackerbarth on “the Lord's 
Day"—Baptism | for the Dead—Kev. H. Coddington on Church 
Arcbitecture—Church Matters—Reviews of Books—Documents 
and Reports—And its usual varied Summary of Statistics and 
M: ere es resti nv to the Church and Universities. 
7 . Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, * pall Mull: J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, Regent- 
street. 














GEORGE PETRIE, ESQ. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 

1. Lord Brougham on National Education—2. To Mary—3. Our 
Portrait Gallery. No. Ill. George Petrie, R.H.A. M.R.1.A. 
with an Etching—4. The » Last Heir of Ferney; a Legend—5. 
Poysic and Phy Cc of Har 7, Pesan 
Chap. 3 LVULA i Chap. XLVIII. Jack Waller's Story 

Pawn broken 7 Ireland—s. Recollection of a Portrait 
Painter. No. 1V he Three Widows of Frankfort—$. To a 
Physician—10. Anthologia Germanica. No. XV. Wetzel: Second 

Article—lt. A New Batch of Saints from the Vatican—12. Our 
Puet's Corner. No. I.—13. The Elective Franchise—l4. Notices 
of New Books. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun, & Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
London; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALBERT.—The 

MIRROR, Part V. of Vol. 2, for 1839, price One Shilling, 

contains & Biographical Memoir and Portrait of His Serene 

Highness, Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, the in- 

tended Consort of Queen Victoria. Twelve other Engravings of 

pular interest, with choice Selections from the Annuals. New 

Books, and the usual variety of amusing 2nd instructive infor- 

mation. The, volume will be completed December 30th. 
John Limbird, Publisher, 143, Strand. 


HE HARMONIST, Part XL., contains 16 
Pieces of Popular Music for ls. Overture, Payer—Songs 
aod Airs in Der Freischutz, sung by the Misses Povey, Cawse, 
Shirreff, and Romer—Barcarole from Masaniello—Minuet and 
Trio, Czerny—Cosake, Steibelt—Scherzo and_ ‘Trio, Duveyrier 
Mélesville—Minuet and Trio from Mozart's Grand Symphony 
inD—Le Postillon, popular Sledge Waltz, Lobitsky, and other 
Waltzes by Strauss. . Loder, G. A. Macfarren, Oliver May, 
&e.—The First V lame, containing 200 Pieces of Music, will be 
ready, as a C! Setsumes Present, price 14s. 6d. 
John Limbird’s Music Warehouse, 143, Strand. 


ka nd ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
Ten Engravings, (five numbers) price 10d., the 
ITERARY WORLD, (Part VIII.) a "Journal 
of Popular Information ond meeps gy oy Coptacted 
by JOHN TIMBS, Eleven Years Editor of ‘the 
Engravings : Sir James Thornhill’s Portrait of Jack k ‘Sheppard ; 

New Church and Grammar School, Southwark ; Capt. Cook's 
Tablet, Botany Bay; Railway ‘Travelling Post Office; New 
Phoenix Fire Oilice; Statue of Telford; and four others; with 
adeseiy- printed pages of Literary and Scientific Novelties. 

Vol. 1. of the LITERARY WORLD, with 66 Engravings, vs. 6d. 
cloth.—Also i ~ weekly numbers, price Twopence. 

orge Berger, Holywell-street, Strand. 


NEW a SPE TRAVELS. OF GULLIVER'S 




















To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
Just published, beautifully printed in large 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

ART III. of the New Standard Edition of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: Illustrated by u wards of 

Four Hundred Wood-cuts, after Designs by Grandville. W With 
and Elucidations from various Original and Manuscript 
ces; An Essay = em 7617 and Satirical F ietlens: ; A New 

Life of Swift. By W TAYLOR, L.L.D. M.R.A.S. &c. of 
Trinity College, Dublin: 


ndon: Hayward and Moore, 53, Paternoster-row. 
Works ae ed William Smith, 4 Fleet-street. 
36s. bound in cle 
ROISS ARTS. CHRON ICLES. of ENGLAND. 
FRANCE, &c. A New Edition, with Notes. and Ons 
Hundred and Twenty Woodcuts, illustrative of Manners, Cos- 
—_ Complete in 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
mplete in one vol. medium 8vo. price lis. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS and ‘TRANSLA- 


TIONS rf WILLIAM COWPER. Edited by the Rev. 
HF. 2 A.M 





Comp! lete i in one vol. medium 8vo. price 1 
HE POETICAL WORKS and TRANSLA- 
TIONS of ALEXANDER POPE. Edited by the Rev. 
H. PF. Cary, A, pe 
= ndemy ie price ls. 6d. sewed ss 
IRESID EDUCATION. 
L_ By S. G. AE aS Author of ‘ Peter Parley’s Tales.’ 
In » Seat ath, 1 address myself specially to Parents, though 
Ideem that the subject may well claim the attention of ‘Teach- 
ers, of Guardians of Children, and indeed of every member of 


welety.""—4uthor's Preface. 
" In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. in cloth 
GYPT; a FAMILIAR DE SCRIPTION of 
the LAND, PEOPLE, and PRODUCE; illustrated with 
33 Woodcuts, and a Map engraved on Steel. Being the first ofa 
Series of Popular poem y intended a Young Persons. 
vol. 8vo. price 1 
A MAN UAL. “of POLIT 1c AL ETHICS. 
y FRANCIS LIEBER, 
Edit — The Encyclopaedia Americana.’ 
“Itcontains by far the fullest and most correct develope- 
Ment of the true theory of what constitutes a State that I have 
Wer seen," Extract from a Letter of Mr, Justice Story, 


XUM 





DOUCE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHUAKSPEARE, 
In 1 very large vol. 8vo. embellished with Forty Engravings on 
Steel and Wood, price 14s. in cloth boards 
yee 4U STRATIONS of SHAKSP EARE, and of 
‘T MANNERS; with Dissertations on the Clowns 
and hove tt Shakspeare : on the Collection of Popular Tales, 
entitled * Gesta Romanorum ;’ and on the English Morris Dance. 
By, FRANCIS DOUCE. A New Edition. 

* He who at this day can entirely comprehend the writings of 
Shakspeare, without the aid of comment, and of laborious illus- 
tration, may be said to possess a degree of snepirasion almost 
commensurate with that of the great bard himself.’ 

London: printed for _saemaae ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Bookseller: 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH, 
This day is pulished, in royal 8vo. price One Guinea: or with 
India proof plates, ‘Two Guineas 
OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
Nineteenth Edition, splendidly illustrated with thirteen 
highly-finished engravings, hz andsomely printed, in | vol. royal 
svo. bound in fancy cloth, lettered, with ornamental gilding. 
“The union of poetry and painting has rare ly before pro- 
duced so costly and so chaste a volume.""—Monthly Chronicle. 
Also, an edition of the above Poe m in feap 8vo. with four en- 
gravings, after Westall’s designs. price 10s. 6¢. cloth lettered. 
Lately published, the Thirteenth Edition of 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
Feap 8vo. with engraved Title-page & Vigne ate, 10s. cloth lett'd. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Ce 








ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES, 
This day is published, om A je ged ang 8vo. , Theatrated with 1,241 
engravings on » 50s. cloth lettered, 
DIC TION ARY OF ARTS 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; containing a an. 
Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 
“A great boon to the British enqeemegenns public.”’— Athen. 
“The work should lie on the desk of every counting-house 
and warehouse in the kingdom, side by side with M‘Culloch’s 
* Dictionary of Commerce.”"’—Glasgow Chronicle. 


*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their copies, as 


there are but few of the separate parts rems sane on hand. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Ce 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CAT 7 LE, &c, 
Early in dpneney will be published, in Atlas 4to. price 21s, 
No. L., t h Four beautifully coloured Plates, of 

LLUST RAT IONS of the BREEDS of the 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. With 

Descriptive Memoirs. 
By DAVID LOW, Esq., F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Agric ulture in the U = orsity of E dinburgh, &e. 

Author of * Elements of Practical Agriculture.’ 

The first number will be devoted to Cattle, aud will contain 
Illustrations of the Wild or White Forest Breed; the Pembroke 
Breed: and the West Highland Breed. 

«* A detailed frenpectas poems of the work may be had of all Book- 
ad in the United Kingd 
London : eee cme, “Brown, Green, & Longmans. 











" nis day i is published, price 
NA PARITY of DISCIPLIN oF in CHURCH 
and STATE; being the Seventh of a Series of Letters to 
a Brother Curate on “rocuenel Topics vf various interest and 
importance. Ky A SUPEKNUMERARY. 
London: T. Cadell, Strand ; w. Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; and e Milliken & Son, Dublin. 
: Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Six Letters toa Brother Curate. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
2. A Sermon on the Equity of Divine Providence, 
Is. 6d. 
3. Kingdom's Sermons, on the Accidents of the 
Kingdom of God in Christ. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds. 
4. Christian Modes of Thinking a Doing ; or, 


The. Mystery of the Kingdom of God in Christ. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1 3. 


This day is published, ha anilonmely rinte din Five large Vols. 
Octavo, price 3l, 3s. in ie the Eigutu Epition, revised, 
corrected. and enlarz zed, of ‘ 

N an TRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 
UDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By. THE REV 
Oo 





THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 

f St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge; Rector of the United 
Parishes of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas 
Acons, Lombard-street; Prebendary of St. Paul's 

Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical 
Manuscripts. 

Also, lately published, 

1. Supplementary Pages to the ‘Seventh Edition, 
containing the Completion of the Account of Biblical Manu- 
scripts collated ea the New Testament (in fulfilment of the 
promise made to the possessors of that Edition in Vol. II. p. 192), 
and such cot and other Additions as can be de- 
tached, so as to be bound up with the several volumes. Price 
2s. = sewed =m so 

2. A Manual of Biblical Bibliography, handsomely 
printed. in One Volume Octavo.—This MANUAL constitutes the 
Appendix to the Second Volume of Mr. Horne’s “ Introduction.’ 
In consequence of ve v numerous applications made for it in a 
separate form, since the publication of the Seventh Edition of 
that Work, a limited impression has been taken off, for the accom- 
modation of Booksellers, and others w me — engage ed in Biblio- 
graphical Researches. Price 12s. cloth b 

Londen: printed fas T. Cadell, Str we Ww Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh ; and R. Milliken & Son, Dublin 

Of whom may be had all Mr. Horne’ s other W orks. 

Just published. No. 12, price 2s. 6d. a 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of 

ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 

This Number contains Three Plates, demy 4to. size, com- 
prising ‘T'wenty-seven Figures accurately coloured from Na- 
ture, and Sixteen Pages of Letterpress. ‘The whole will occupy 
Sixteen Numbers. 

COMPANION TO paesnene. 
Just ONICE Part 6. e 2s. of ” " 
y | ‘HE CHRONICLES As “MON STRELET. 
With Notes and Woodcuts. 
Uniform with the present Edition of Froissart 

As nearly as can be estimated, the work will be included in 

Twelve Parts; but will ce pte not exceed Thirteen, 


THE LONDON. "SATURDAY JOURNAL. 


Number 49 (Weekly), price 2d. 
Part 11 (Monthly), price lid. 
Volume 1 (Half-yearly), price 5s. 6d. c 


Londen; Via Sinith is, Flect-stgects edinburgh: Fraseg 
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s day} is published. price 


pe COMIC ALMANACK, F OR 1840; with 
Twelve Plates by George C ruikshank, many wood-cuts, 
and a great varicty of useful and entertaining matter. 
*,* The whole series (six ye ars) may be had in ‘three neat 
vols. cloth, gi ilt edges, 6s. eae 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA. 

Now ready, , in two handsome Bam Ay, 8vo. bag A aad Wood 
gravings, and an ( al Map, p 

RAV ELS IN BU RM. AH, MALAY ry SIAM, 

CHINA, and HINDUSTAN, with a full account of the 

Manners and Customs, Society, Commerce, &c. &c, of the Bur- 

mese and other Inhi abi ante of South Ea r : 

By the I HOWARD M: 

Cc hesies Tilt, Fleet-street. 


— “ery te WORKS FOR eae 

day is published, price WU. lis. 

E BY Re IN DES D: AMES; or, “Portraits of 
the Principal Female Characters in Lord Byron's Poems. 

*«* This volume is in large 4to., bound in rose-coloured mo- 

ly { gilt, and contains thirty-nine plates, from 
origina ing ngraved under the eupersntes ndence of W. 
and E, Fi Eac ‘y subject is illustrated by critical remarks 
and poetical extracts. For luxury and elegance it rsurpasses 
every work of a similar class yet produced. 

3. 

















Price 1/. 11s. 6d. superbly bound in morocco, 
INDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES; 
A series of thirty-six beautifal Female Heads, illustrating 
celebrated passages in Modern British Poets, with accompany- 
ing extracts. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
SPLENDID ANNUALS, 1840. 
ready, sple ondidly bound in morocco, 2/. 2s, 
INDEN'S TABLEAUX; Prose, Poetry, and 
for 1810, embellished in a new and unique, sty 5 ag 
indited Ee Miss MITFORD. Imperial 4to. India proofs 
few Copies, coloured after the Original Drawings, 3, 3s 
“We know not in what terms to commend this ie ent 
work. It is the most splendid of all the Annuals. There isa 
novelty in the designs, the framework on which they are set 


being composed of smaller skete mee from the story, prettily 
helping out the main idea,”—A 





e One Guinea, in morocco elega 


nt, 
7 ORIEN TAL ANNUAL; Tales, Legends, 
and Romances, by THOMAS B CON, Esq., with en- 
gravings by by W. and Ek. Finden. A few India Proofs, royal 8vo. 
12 


“The engr: aving: 
with i in this work. 
*The embellishn 
Herald. 
* Mr. Bacon has introduced more of life and interest into the 
literature, and the illustrations are far more varied than usual.”’ 
—Alhen@um, 





are greatly superior to anything we have met 
. S, Gazette, 
nts are of the most exquisite kind,”— 






Peers: Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


Just published, by T. Woolnoth, | Historical En Engraver to the 
Queen and H. Rk. H. the e Duchess of Kent, 
LOWERS of INFANCY ; or, Scenes of our 
Early Days, in a series of subjects of Infant Interest and 
Maternal Solicitude, finished in the very highest style of Art 
and illustrated with Original Poetry. edicated, with special 
permission, to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. Elegantly bound 
in 4to. price ll. 1s.; proof copies, 1. lls. 6d.; in morocco, 2. 2s. 
Published by Mr. Woolnoth, 2, Linden-grove, Kensington ; 
and Ackermann & Co. Strand. 


EALE’S VIEWS of NOBLEMEN and 

GENTLEMEN'S SEATS.—Subscribers having imperfect 

sets of this Work are recommended to complete them without 
delay, or they will lose the opportunity of so doing. 

This magnificent work consists of Eleven Octavo Volumes, and 
contains upwards of Eight Hundred Views, engraved in the first 
style of art, of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. A ve ry few copies, wi 
early impressions of the plates, originally published at 27/, 10s. 
— remaining unsold, are now offered at the reduced price of 
1 9, 2s 

London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


HE HISTORY of RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE, witha ‘ _e ‘ON of RUSSIAN AUTHORS, 
By DR. FREIDRICH OTTO, 
Lecturer in the Oce th ntal Languages yo Literature in the 
ioyal University of Erlangen 
Translated peeve the German, under the ‘Superintendence of the 
Author, by the late GEORGE 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Student of the Inner 


Temple. 12s. 
ITTER'S HISTORY of NCIENT PHI- 
ooore*. translated from the , orman by A. J. W. 
La tany~ B.A., Trin. Coll, Cambridge. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
pre 2/. Rs 
Ill. price 18s. may be had by the purchasers of th 
former volumes. Vol. 1 











,HE HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES of the 
GREEKS, considered with reference to their Political 
Institutions, translated from. the German of WILLIAM 
WACHSMUTH, Professor of History i in the University of Leip- 
sic y by EDMUND WOOLRYCH, Esq. 2 vols. svo. cloth, 1M. 10s. 
With all the characteristic learning and -inge nuity of his 
countrymen, Wachsmuth unites a sounder judgment and a 
more chi aste and reasonable scepticism, than their works often 
exhibit.”—Dr. Arnold. 
“ An excellent work.” —Heeren. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and 113, Fleet-street, London. 





In 1 vol. imp. 4to. half morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
AU TOGRAPHIC Docu MENTS OF 
M ELANCHTHON and =. UTHER, 


the | Hinstrions Prote stant Ref 
With NOTICES by 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY. 

Of this Work, hich is ded icated, with permission, to the 
Right Rev. Samuel Butler, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lichfield, only 
two hundred and fifty copies have been printed. It is illustrated 
with ‘Ihirty-three Plates of Fac-similes, comprising many hun- 
dred specimens of the various styles of writing adopted by 
Melanchthon in his Common-place Book, his Marginal Anneta- 
tions upon printed Works, his Epistolary Correspondence, and 
other Documents preserved in the Library at the B British Ma- 
os um, the Royal and National Library at Munich, and other 

Collections. The Fac-similes of the Autograph of Luther are 
taken from Documents in the British Museum, at Munich, and 
in the possession of the Author. 

A few copies are published with the Plates on India paper, 


price Four Guineas. 


Printed and published for the Author, 3, tin ton-stree 
Strand; and sold by the principal Bookselle: . 


V., which will complete the Work, is in® 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
4 her following EXAMINATION PAPERS are 
now on sale by Richard & a. E. rt, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, Taylor & Walton, r Gower-street, 
Walker, 196, Strand, London; o> iF by Upper & Co. Edinburgh ; 
Cumming, Dublin ; ‘and all other Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in the year 
EXAMINATION o - t+ -tgnaaas of BACHELOR 


OF ARTS in the 

EXAMINATIONS for the, DEGREE of BACHELOR 
OF MEDIC Ne in the year 1839. 

EXAMINATION ~ Lo DEGRER of DOCTOR OF 
MEDIC INR in the year 

—" A} _— YATION be ‘MATRICULATION in the year 


183% 
EXAMINATION for the DEGREE of BACHELOR 
OF LAWS in the year 1839. Price 1s. 


NEW AND ELEGANT WORKS. 
ready, in 8vo. price“l4s. cloth, 18s. morocco. 
HE POETS OF AMERICA. _ Iilustrated by 


one of her Painters, with many beautiful embellishments 
engraved on steel in an entire ly new style. 
2. 


With Twelve Engravings, price 16s. cloth, 20s. MOFOCCO, 
LIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition. 

** Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book contains a 
great number of lyric al and other poems, many of which are 
extremely beautiful."—United Service Gazeite. 

3. 


legantly bound, price 12s. P 
IFT FROM FAIRY LAND; a Series of 
Tales and Legends. With one hundred fanciful and 
illustrative etchings. 
6 harles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


A New Work by Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The laughing admirers of “ THE COMIC ANNUAL)” will not, it is believed, look particularly grave 


at the promize this year held out to them of a Continental variet But, for the information of the public generally, Messrs. 
A. H. Y & CO. have the pleasure to announce an entirely NE “WORK, entitled 


UP THE RHINE, 


peng Gi Collection of Letters by a Family Party, with numerous original Rubeliienente, sketched from Nature and without Art, 
OMAS HOOD, Esq. The Work, price 12s. will be published in a few days 








LONDON: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, CORNHILL, 





Just published, price 2s, 


THE DRAM A. 


A Treatise on Prose and Verse, Dramatic Composition, Dramatic Authors, 
and the Effects of Dramatic Amusements. 


To which is annexed, 


THE POET’S DEATH. a Battap. 
By GEORGE NASH, Author of ‘The Outcast.’ 


“*The Outcast’—a poem possessing great merit, and such deep interest pervading the whole, as would furnish materials for 
any novelist. It is faye slled after the dark productions of Byron, and contains all the fiery feelings of the ‘ Li aras’ and * Giaours,’ 
teeming with raging revenge and wild adventure » and showing how a great and honourable spirit may become vicious, from cir- 
cumstances over which it has no controul. * The Outcast’ is a fine production, and whoever the author may be, we hesitate not (in 
spite of a few faults) to pronounce him a man of genius. It is long since we have yead a poem so full of energy and soul-stirring 
interest ; there is an earnestness about it which all who peruse will acknowledge.” —Literary Gazette. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, CONDUIT-STREET. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S WORKS. 


Now in course of publication, in separate volumes, on the 1st of each alternate month, uniformly and neatly 
printed, in post 8vo, price 19s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
STR HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart, 


EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, 
JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.RS. 


Vol. 1. Contains a Memorr of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, with a Portrait, complete in itself. 
Vol. 2. Contains the whole of Sir Humphry Davy’s Miscellaneous Papers, from 1799 to 1805. 
Vol. 3. Researches on Nitrous Oxide, and the Combinations of Oxygen and Azote. 
Vol. 4. The Elements of Chemical Philosophy. 
“ This collection from its variety and interest promises to be one of the most valuable republications of our time.’ 
* eal tele tae public most sincerely on the publication of a complete and handsome edition of Sir H. Davy" 8 


* This Memoir is a worthy record of the Life of our great Philosopher, and should be studied by the youth of England, that they 
may know how mighty a power resides in the mind to conquer difficulties.” —Bri/annia. 





pectator, 
jorks.” — 


reat Marlborough-street. 

ICHAEL ARMSTRON G” COMPLETE, 
—Mr. Colbern, will pablish, on the ow instant, the 
compete. edition, in 3 ice 2 “THE 
ND ADVEN. TU sees" OF “aiCitaet AEL "REM TROME 
THE FACTORY BOY,’ by Mrs. LLOPE, with all the Illus. 
trations by Nervi jeu, Base and a 
Orders receiv ved by ail ‘Booksellers a at a the Libraries, 


w ready, in 2 vols. post &vo. 
OMM EN NTA RIES on SHAK SPEARE 
By the Right Hon. T. P. COURTENAY. 
* We have read this work with pleasure, as the production of 
a scholar, and a gentleman of refined taste and acute judgment, 
The many new points of view which he takes, and the man: 
lights which he throws upon passages of the immortal bard, 
command our lively interest; and the pains which he has taken 
to rescue real and actual history from the overwhelmin; Magic 
of the dramatist, deserve the thanks of every lover of truth, 
This investigation of the authorities on which Sh hakspeare leant 
for his historical facts, is both curious and instructive; and the 
whole deserves the attention of the public, as an almost i insepa- 
rable companion to Shakspeare’s plays. Indeed, it is a work 
without which we do not look to tee a respectable library, or 
collection of polite literature.”"— Literary Gazet 
Henry Colburn, Publisher: 13, Great Mastbevensh-cteest 


3, Great Marlborough-street, Dec 
R. COLBURN 








HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE SPITFIRE; A Navrticat Romayce, 
By Capt. ae CHAMIER. 3 vols. 


MR. a EXCURSIONS IN DENMARK, 
ORWAY, AND SWEDEN 


With Notices of rhe State of Public Opinion in those Countries, 
and Anecdotes of their Courts. F 
2 vols. 8vo. with —— bound. 


SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY 
OUNTAINS 
By J Hy TOWNSHEND. , Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 18s, 


Iv. 
THE MA INE OFFICER 
By om RR RT STEELE, Kant. K.C.S, 
vol. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


Also, just ready, 


1. 
THE DIARY OF A NUN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 

A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 
Edited by Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations. 

Henry Colburn. Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 

NEW BOOKS, 

Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 

Lady Blessington’s New Novel. 
H E GOVERNESS 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Governess, 21s. cloth, 





Lady Ble essington’ 's New Poem. 
THE BELLE OF A SEASON, 
Imperial 8vo. with 10 Plates, 31s. 6d. crimson silk. 
Mr. James’s New Novel. 
HENRY OF GUISE; or, the States of Blois. 3 vols. 
IV 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S DIARY in AMERICA: 
Second and Concluding Part. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
36s. 


3 vols. Sh 
WATERTON’S ESSAYS ‘ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Third Edition, with Additions, fep. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
By ROBERT BELL, Esq. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vi motte rtities, 12s. cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH ILLUSTRATED. 
Royal 8vo. with 13 Plates, 21s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
13th edition, fcp. ove. 10s. cloth lettered. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 


10 vols. fcp. 8vo. Frontispieces and Vignettes, 2/. 10s, cloth. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


A new and elegant Edition of 


BISHOP PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


Beautifully printed, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s. 6d. in boards. 





A new and elegant Edition of 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


With NOTES, Brocrarpuicat and ExpLanatory, and the Lives of the AUTHORS. 
In post 8vo. illustrated with Ninety-two Engravings on Copper and Wood, price 15s. in boards; or bound in cloth, gilt leaves, with emblematical tooling, price 18. ; or in 


morocco, price 20s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND 


(Uniform in size with the Waverley Novels,) 
Edited by A. J. VALPY. 





POEMS. 


With a LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTES, HISTORICAL NOTICE, and PLOT of each Play; and 170 ILLUSTRATIONS, copied from the Plates in Boydell’s Edition. 
In 15 vols. price 3/. 15s., bound in cloth, with the Contents lettered. 


The 170 ILLUSTRATIONS may BE HAD SEPARATE, price 1/, 11s, 6d. in cloth. 


L, A. LEWIS, 125, FLEET-STREET, 
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APPROVED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 


JOHN HARRIS, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





1. 
HE PERILOUS ADVENTU 
TIN HAREWOOD and his BROTHE 


With numerous Engravings. 
2. 
PAUL PRESTON’S VOYAGES, TR 


MARKABLE ADVENTURES, princi 
pe illustrative Woodcuts, half- 


3. 

SCENES of COMMERCE 

Isaac Taylor. 3rd edit. with 66 Engravings, 7s. 
4. 

TRUE STORIES from ANC 

nologically arranged, from the Cr 

Death of Charlemagne. 

Engravings, 7s. 6d. ee” 

TRUE STORIES from M 


by LAND and SEA; or, 


[ENT HISTORY, Chro- 


ODERN HISTORY, from 
magne to the Battle of Waterloo, 
ravings, 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
6. 

TRUE STORIES from ENGL 
the Invasion of the Romans to the Acc 
4th edition, with 36 Engravings, 7s. 6d, 

WARS of the JEWS, as rel 
tothe capacities of Young Person: 
edition, 6s, half-bound, 


8. 
SCENES of INDUSTRY, dis 


ISH HISTORY, from 


ession of Queen Victoria. 


played in the BEE-HIVE 
ERS of the INSECT 
, n, price 6s. half-bound. 
LD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
ev. Bourne Hall Draper. 4th 


STORIES from the O 
on an improved Plan. 
edition, With 43 Engravings. Pr; 


0. 
THE BOY’S FRIEND; or, 
tnd edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound 


il. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY; or, 
added, a Selection of MORAL 


The Maxims of a cheerful 
With numerous Engravings. 


Fairy Gifts: to which is 


12, 
STORIES of EDWARD and his L 
With Illustrations. 5s, half-bound, lé6émo. 


ITTLE FRIENDS. 


r reigns of France, and other 
Engravings. Price 4s. halt-bound 


M4. 
KEY to KNOWLEDGE; or, Things in common Use 


15 
ANECDOTES of KINGS 


Gertrude’s Stories to her Children. With Engravi 


16, 
E RAMBLER; or, Sketches and 
People of various Countries. 
es of the World. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
17. 
The Manners, Customs, 
rous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. pl 
8. 
HISTORY of QUADRUP 


! trations by T. Lundseer. 
in one volume, 5s. half- 











19, 
HISTORY of BIRDS. 


Engravings, from Drawings by T. 


20. 
THE MINE; or, SUBTERRANE 
an Account of the Operatio 


ns of the Miner, the Difficul 
Pursuit, the Product of b 





21. 
ption of different kinds of Ves- 
a brief Sketch of Naval Af- 
different Nations; and nu- 


THE SHIP; a Descri 


Merous Engravings. By the Rev. 


THE FARM; a New 





23. 
Account of Rural Toils and Pro- 
2nd edition, with Engravings, 4s. half-bd. 


THE OCEAN; a Descri 


of LONDON and 
Engravings of the prin- 


t, DESCRIBED. With 
i lume, price 5s. half-bd. 


New edition, in one vo 


escription of Manners 


nptures. By the Rev. Bourne Hal 
3rd edition, 4s. cloth. 


27. 
MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES forher LITTLE BOYS 


28. 
ATIONS onthe LIF 
Children, by A Mother. 
uniform with “Mamma’s Bibl 


Eof JESUS CHRIST; 
New edition, with En- 
e Stories.” 16mo. cloth, 


29. 

ESSONS for LITTLE CHI 
2nd edition, with Engravings, 
ERPRISE, exhibited in the Travels 
t and uate. 7th edition, 3s. half-bound. 

and, THE INDIA CABINET 
By the Author of ‘ Fruits of Enter- 
DINE; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues: 
Author of ‘ Always Happy,’ &e. 








ART’S INSTRUCTIVE FORFEIT GAME. 


REviEws :—“ This game is portectly intelligible to a 
th.” 4 ‘ is i 


child, yet not beneath the elder you Atheneum,—* T 
admirably calculated to amuse and instruct juvenile parties 
alerary Advertiser, 
Published by W. Day, 12, Middle-row, Holborn. 


| HE RESPIRATOR 
| Chemist, 93, Chea side, reque 
| assortment of Mr. JEFFERY’S 
construction of this philosophic 
ment may be inspected, and 
nciple and the mode of att 


-—GEORGE BUTLER, 


al and eminently useful instru- 
y information regarding its 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 12s. cloth 


A CYCLOPA&DIA OF 


PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY and RURAL 
AFFAIRS in GENERAL. By MARTIN DOYLE. 


i>] 








TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE 
or MAHOGANY GENTLE 
containing two razors, nail sciss¢ 


2MEN’S DRESSING-CASES, 
button-hook, tweezers, 


“It is the most valuabie and complete manual for the Irish 
farmer that has ever fallen under our observation.’’— Dublin 


Evening Post. 


and brush, strop, comb, too 
with good looking-glass, for las, 6d 
red to the public—Ladies’ 


th, nail, hair, and clothes 


wood Dressing-cases, 


* In all that relates to Practical Husbandry it ought to be an 
authority. As a comprehensive index to all the Operations of 
the farm, the dairy, the stable, the pasture the sheepfold, and 
even the poultry yard; no one whose wealth lies in these, will 
on perusal, deny that it is an invaluable Publication.” — Northern 


Wiig. 


iplete, from 16s. 6¢d.—Londo 
ogany Writing round-corner 
—Ladies’ Rosewood Work-box 


n-made Rosewood or Ma- 
with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d, 


south side of the Quadrant. 


Dublin : Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street ; 


S. Holdsworth, London ; Fraser & Co. Ed invburgh. 





LITERARY PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
BERTHS JOURNAL WHILE ON A 
VISIT TO HER UNCLE. 

Third a, i2mo. 7s. 6d. . 


CONVERSATIONS ON NATURE AND ART. 
By A LADY. 2 vols. i2mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


3. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


4. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
uv. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORICAL CONVER- 
SATIONS, 


l2mo. 6s. 


OTTLING SEASON.— Gentlemen and Fami- 
ies ed that the BOTTLING of 
D at the Gray’s-inn Wine 


¥ consist of the greatest variety, from that 


SO as to meet the means and wishes o 
er qr. pipe, 17/., 191. 10s., 21/. 10s, 


: s r HENEKEY & COMPY. 
Gray’s-inn Wine Establishment, 23, Hi 


Wines, of the celebrate: at 100/. per pipe, or 40s, 





.—THOMAS CRrESWIck, 
Paper-maker,Card-maker, 
o8-street, West Strand, L 
anufactory, offers to the b 
aper, presenting the same 


years past, and which h 
that period with the 


6. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN FROM THE HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. 
Eleventh Edition. 1smo. 3s. 6d, 


7. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
A New Edition. 18mo. 3s. éd. 


LADY CALLCOTT’S HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


9. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By LADY CALLCOTT. 
A Rew Edition. i8mo. 3s, 


GARRY OWEN; or, THE SNOW WOMAN. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. smo. 2s. 6d. 


ll. 
THE HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. 
18mo. 28. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


"(HE NEW REGULATIONS of the POST 








th approval, notwithstandin 
attempts of his opponents arage its good qualities an: 


substitute other spurious 


’. C.’s name on the side 
name is in the water-mark. 
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rawing Boards, white a 


from his own improved p 


offered—Double Surface 
smooth on the reverse. 

ARPET, CABINET, and UPH( ILSTERY 
%, HIGH HOLBORN, 
nspect the above Ware. 
elegant goods of a supe 


Families about to furnish are 
rooms,which are replete with 
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serving notice :—BRKUSSELS C 





»s for expeditious selectio 


OFFICE allowing letters to be sent by the GENERAL as 
well as the Locat Postin ENV ELOPES, these may be obtained 
at ONE SHILLING the HUNDRED, of Alfred Essex, 22, ( raw- 
ford-street. Portman-square.—Where also may be had THE 


PC IST OFFICE LETTER-WEIGHT. 


in town.—BEDDING 

article well seasoned, and free 
'. The stock of chaste new 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted 
reens, &c. is exceedingly | 


pattern chintzes, tour. 
damasks, tabbirettes, mo-« 
assorted, great atten- 





been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 





A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN. 


3 2QUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 
BY Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 


esigns. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High } 
ERVOUSNESS CURED 











7 CHUNK PATENT STOVE, invented by Mr. R, Prosser, 
Civil Engineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 


freedom from dust or sm 


— Medical science 
ed with impotence in a few of the 


oke, its great economy of fuel (coke or kreatest are nervous disease 


ees 


cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night,with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the ses generated by combustion can pass into the 


“5 Sg “pps 
b 


and insanity, to remove which, pro 
a large portion of their lives in v 
thervfore, that exists on 
plaints, Dr. WILLIS M¢ 
mind by details of 3,500 cures 
quiry, and such confidence ha 
sicians, twelve Surgeons, 
themselves, their brothe 


fessional men have devoted 
Sensible of the doubt, 


ated, that three Phy- 


herever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- patients, under his treat- 


e. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry ; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im. 
mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 


ment, and each has been cured. 
i y ever made for the cure of nervor 
insanity, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all to si 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Dr. W 


ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, during which time the cost will not exceed 


Twopence : price, plain, 3l.; fluted, 3% 
the sole Proprietors, RIPPON & BURTON, Wells-street, Ox- 


street, Bloomsbury-square. 


HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 


finement of the Bowels (which, 











1, 3/. los. Manufactured by 


ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed Catalogues of the 


prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, superior 
nickel silver, &e. 20 per cent. under any other old-estab 


it is said, brings half the 





population of England to 
ished 


house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 


letters will be received unless post paid. Established 1820, 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 

















desirable convenience of being, with its contents, conveyable 


gressive scale of power, c 


HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 


distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 


est defect in hearing up 1€ most intense deafness, 
individuals to participate in 
lowest power, or self-su 


ORNET, exempts the we 
from the trouble of hold 


ing trumpets to the ear: 


pair of best Convex Pebbles, titted to the purchaser’s own 


Tame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. : 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints......ceee 2 5 fe 
Ditto, Standard Silver..... 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints... 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints... 

itto, Tortoiseshell Frame . 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame cccsccccccccce 6 
The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 









eocce 
015 0 for Ladies 
+ 016 6 for Gentlemen 
015 0 for Ladies 


0 for Ladies 
6 for Ladies 


33 
eco 
sui 


worn under hats and b 
pted to every shade of 

“an receive suitable Conduc 
- Pink, Superintendent 
pository, 360, Strand (three doors from Exet 


CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, sCR« PULA, &e, 
UTLER’s COMPOUND CONG 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT 
y medical men to be the 
entrated preparations re. 


5 0 for Gentlemen 


016 6 for Gentlemen 


6 for Mechanics. 


composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 


e the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOL GH DIAMONDs, 12s. 6d. 


it, diluted with water, mak 
ion of the usual strength. 


Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Letters to be paid. A month's trial al- 


lowed, within which customers may exchan 
MAKER OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS. 
Superior 8-inch Wheel......0.+..+00000 seeeeeened? 5 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl orccccccccceee 4 0 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may be sent 
to any part, without injury. from 2. 5y. to «0+. 6 0 0 
Most Improved Mountain ATOMECtEE .ecccseees 510 0 





jitto. Marine, Bete &. 908. 80cccccccccesccccecese 600. 
No. 87, BROAD-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, ina direct line with 
HOLBORN, 





tive in scrofula, sc urvy, 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been f 
useful in chronic rheun 
a remedy forthe improper use 
Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Chea 


e their purchases. +» 10s., and 20s. bottles. 


and (authenticated by a 1 
din the accompanyin 
- Sanger, 150, Oxford-street 


Alkaline Solution,” which is 





4, Cheayaide, ( urner vl 3t. P. u.’s, 
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8, New Buriineton STREET, Dec, 6, 1839, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 
During:the REIGN of the STUARTS, including the PROTECTORATE. 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from Original Paintings. 


Il, 


A GOOD MATCH. BY LADY CHATTERTON. 


Author of ‘ Rambles in the South of Ireland,’ &c. 
To which is added, ‘ THE HErrEss oF DrosBEkeG.’ 3 vols. 


Ill. 


CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. BY CAPT. MEADOWS TAYLOR, 


7 F Of the SERVICE of HIS HIGIINESS the NIZAM. The SECOND EDITION. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
* The admirers of romances will have a treat in this work, such as they have not had for years. Its truth and reality give it an interest such as no mere fiction can excite."—Allas, 


Iv. 


ONE FAULT. BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘The Widow Barnaby,’ ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ ‘Vienna and the Austrians,’ &c. In 3 vois. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. &c. 


By E. HOWARD, Esq., Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ Kc. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits of Sir Sidney Smith, the first engraved after Opie, and the second (taken at a subsequent period) after Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
**A narrative at once ample in its details, impartial in its views, and clear and forcible in its style. We rise from the consideration of these memoirs, highly impressed with the 
character of the hero of them, and desirous of recording our sense of the ability and impartiality of his biographer."—Morning Herald. 








5 New Works umelienlg forthcoming : 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Il. 
In Monthly Volumes.—The first Complete and illustrated Edition of 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 


INCLUDING THREE HUNDRED NEW LETTERS, 
Forming an uninterrupted Series from the Year 1735 to 1797. 
The whole now first collected, chronologically arranged, and illustrated with Explanatory Notes, from MS. and other Sources. 
The Work will be comprised in Six thick 8vo. volumes price 14s. each, handsomely bound. The first volume will be published on Jan. 1, 1840. 


Ill. 


THE PATH-FINDER; OR. THE INLAND SEA. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pioneers,’ ‘ The Prairie,’ ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IV. 
TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN, MESOPOTAMITIA, &c. 
Including an Account of the Parts of those Countries hitherto unvisited by Europeans. 
With SKETCHES of the CHARACTER and MANNERS of the KOORDISH and ARAB TRIBES. 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 


Author of ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ ‘ A Winter Journey (Tatar) to Persia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


Vv. Vi. 
SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG of the GREAT | COUSIN GEOFFREY, the OLD BACHELOR: 
WESTERN ; A NOVEL. 















Or, LIFE IN A STEAMER. Edited by THEODORE I00K, Esq. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.’ Author of ‘ Jack Brag,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ ‘ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’ &e. 
1 vol. post 8vo. uniform with ‘ The Clockmaker,’ with Illustrations. 3 vols. with Portrait of Theodore tiook. 
a J Cheap and elegant Books for Presents. , New Volume of Bentley's Standard, Library. 
The following Popular Works of Fiction have recently been included in | Complete in 1 vol. embellished with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from the original Painting 
» Si een TRewnel 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. | — o eer 
Each Work complete in 1 neatly-bound volume, with Engravings, price 6s. | I 7 A L Y 3 
Any Volume can be had separately. — » ! ‘ — | . sr Anns 
Mr. LOVER'S Rory 0’More. SIR LYTTON BULWER'S Last Days of | With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL; 
Mr. COOPER'S Precaution. | Pompeii, Paul Clifford, and Eugene Aram. jan EXCURSION » MONASTERIES of ALCOBACA and BATALHA. 
MISS EDGEWORTIS Helen. Mr. AINSWORTH Rockwood. ee ee “tthe Wh msg 
>. HOOKS Jack Brag, Maxwell, Parson's | Trevelyan, by the Author of ‘A Marriage in By Wicti1am Becxrorp, Esq., Author of * Vathek. 
Yaughter. e High Life.’ . : 
Mr. MORIER'S Zohrab, Hajji Baba of Ispa- | TRELAWNY’S Younger Son. BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
han, and Hajji Baba in England. CAPT. MARRYAT'S Peter Simple, Jacob cow C = 
Mr. MAXWELL'S Captain Blake, or My Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, Ter ae 
Life ; and The Bivouac. King’s Own, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Newton 1. | iv. 
Mr. JAMES'S Darnley, De LOrme, Philip | Forster, Pacha of Many Tales, &c. MAX WELL'S WILD SPORTS of the WEST, | CAPT. CHAM LIFE of a SATLOR, in 
Augustus, and Henry Masterton. | in 1 vol. with 15 Engravings. 6s. 1 vol. with Engravings, 6s. 
Capt. Cuamier’s‘ BEN BRACE, the Last of NEtson’s AGAMEMNONS,’ Il. Vv 
will form the next Volume of ¢ The Standard Novels,’ (to be published with the Magazines | WASHINGTON IRVING'S ASTORIA, in 1 } MRS. TROLLOPE’S * DOMESTIC MAN- 
on Dee. 3ist), and will be embellished with Engravings from Designs by Geo. Cruikshank. vol. with Portrait of the Author, 6s. ox NERS of the A MERICANS, revised, with 
The Engravings which embellish Mr. Bentley's Series of ‘The Standard Novels and Il. Additions, and 15 Engravings, including 
emmees, ed —— omy by — eine, among other distinguished Artists— | GLEIG’S TRADITIONS of CITELSEA COL- Portrait of Mrs. Trollope, Gs. 
ephanoff, Wright, Lover, Von Holst, Farrier, Maclise, Pickering, Cawse, Leach, Web- LEGE, in 1 vol. with Portrai f the Au- tely. 
ater, Boxall, Franklin, Cruikshank, Brooke, Miss Adams. wi ‘ ‘ hae. a 1 Sa Cee et Oe Ae Any volume can be had separately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








' London: JamgEs Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. _ Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE os Widitnninn aieeet North Pr by Jonn Francis; and sold yall 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for ScorLanp, Messrs, Beli & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;--for lneLanp,J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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